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Manchester. 

A. Wilson, Mrs. G. R., Newmains Retreat, Newmains, Lanarkshire. 

A Wilson, I. W., M.P., 4, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 

A. Wilson, W. Chandos, Esq., 207, Deansgate, Manchester. 

A. Winterbottom, A., Esq., Chief Constable’s Office, Hartlepool. 

A. Winterbottom, J. B., Esq., 66, St. Stephen's Road, Rotherham, Yorks. 

A. Wintle, W. James, F.Z.S., 18, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

A. Wofenden, Mrs., Tioga, South Road, Morecambe. 

A . Wood, Edward, Esq., J.P., 58, Nightingale Lane, S.W. 12. 

A. Wood, F. H., Esq., 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 

A. Wood, Peter Frederick. Esq., F.R.G.S., Camden Lodge, Chislehurst. 

A. Wood, Rt. Hon. Thomas McKinnon, D.L., LL.D., M.P., 16, Portland 
Place, W. 1. 

M. Woodhead, Professor G. Sims, M.A., M.D., Dysart House, Luard Road, 
Cambridge. 

A. Woods, Rev. E. S., M.A., 5, The Square, Royal Military College, 
Camberley. 

A. Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., 14, Waterloo 
Road, Dublin. 

A. Woolley, W., Esq., The Bungalow, Meins Road, Blackburn, Lancs. 

A. Wright, Sir Robert Patrick, F.R.S.E., Kingarth, Colinton, Midlothian. 

A. Wyatt, WilliamT., Esq., 87, Fordwych Road, Cricklewood, N. 2. 

A. Wyburn, Miss, Hadley Manor, Barnet. 

A. Wyndham, The Very Rev. Canon Francis Merrik, M.A., St. Mary of 
the Angels, Westmoreland Road, Bayswater, S.W. 2. 

A. Wynne-Humphreys, E., Esq., 1, Park Drive, The Park, Nottingham. 

A. Yates, Miss May, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 2. 

A. York, H. C., M.A., Jaffna College, Vaddukoddai, Ceylon. 

A. Yorke, The Hon. Mrs. Eliot, 17, Curzon Street, W. 1. 

A. Younghusband, General Sir Francis, K.C.I.E., The Tower of London, 
E.C. 3. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1917-18. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety steadily increases in 
numbers and in the range of its influence. Among scientific 
bodies the Society occupies a unique position. It is the only 
organization existing among the British peoples which is devoted 
solely to the systematic study of inebriety and all other forms of 
alcoholism. Since its foundation, in 1884, the Society has con¬ 
sistently maintained a strictly scientific attitude to the alcohol 
problem. It is in no way to be considered an ordinary 
Temperance body. It does not attempt to exercise or control 
the personal opinions or individual practice of Members and 
Associates in regard to the use or administration of alcoholic 
drinks and other intoxicating preparations. The Council consider 
it advisable that this position should be clearly recognized, and 
they take this opportunity to emphasize it. 

In the past season the roll of the Society has been increased by 
the addition of 86 new names. On the new nomination list, 
of those standing for election at the beginning of the Session 
1918-19 are 104 names. During the years of war the Society has 
grown considerably in numbers. Since the beginning of the 
Session 1914-15 there have been added to the roll no less than 
245 names (and, if the 104 joining at the commencement of 
Session 1918-19 be included, the additions amount to 349), clear 
evidence that the work of the Society is appreciated, and that the 
scientific study of alcohol and alcoholism is receiving the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. The Society has suffered serious loss by the 
deaths of a number of its supporters, including Dr. T. D. Crothers, 

xviii 
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the first Norman Kerr Memorial Lecturer, Mrs. W. S. Caine, 
Richard Cross, and Thomas Holmes. 

At the quarterly Meetings of the Society the following papers 
have been read and discussed : 

“ The Instruction of the Public in the Importance of the Pre¬ 
vention and Arrest of Alcoholism,” by Dr. R. Murray Leslie. 

“ Fatigue and Alcohol,” by Professor A. F. Stanley Kent. 

“ The Relation of Alcohol to Mental States particularly in Con¬ 
nection with the War,” by Major Sir Robert Armstrong Jones. 

Instead of the customary autumn Meeting the Seventh Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lecture was delivered by Major W. McAdam 
Eccles in the Barnes Hall of the Royal Society of Medicine, the 
subject being “ War and Alcohol.” 

The programme for the forthcoming Session is as follows: 

On April 9, 1918, Dr. W. C. Sullivan deals with “ Industrial 
Alcoholism.” 

On July 9 Rev. Henry Carter will open a discussion on 
“ Alcohol and National Reconstruction.” 

On October 8 Major Professor Robert Briggs Wild will treat 
on “ The Pharmacology of Alcohol.” 

On January 14, 1919, Lord D’Abernon will describe “The 
Scientific Work of the Board of Control ” (Liquor Traffic). 

The Council are glad to be able to announce that Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb has accepted an invitation to deliver the Eighth Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lecture. This, it is hoped, will be given in the 
autumn of 1919. 

During the past Session visits have been paid to two institu¬ 
tions conducted for the care and treatment of inebriates—the 
Dalrymple House Retreat for Inebriates at Rickmansworth, and 
the Norwood Sanatorium at Beckenham Park, Kent. The 
Council have now decided that further visits must be deferred 
until after the conclusion of the war. 

In spite of the recent addition of large numbers of Members and 
Associates war conditions have rendered the work of the Society 
particularly difficult. The Council are most anxious that all 
should realize the serious financial perplexities which now 
threaten to hamper and hinder the progress of the Society. For 
long it has been recognized that the minimum annual subscription 
of 5s. is insufficient to provide adequate means for the effective 
conduct of the Society. In pre-war days working expenses could 
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just be met. The present difficulties have arisen, mainly, on 
account of the increasing cost in the production of the Journal. An 
endeavour to deal with the situation has been made by reducing 
the size of the official quarterly. The price of paper, as well as 
the general expenses incurred in issuing the Journal quarterly to 
each Member and Associate, now swallows up a considerable part 
of each subscription. The Council consider it inadvisable, at the 
present time, to make any alteration regarding the annual sub- 
scription, but they earnestly trust that many will voluntarily in¬ 
crease the amount of their subscriptions. The Council are 
unanimous that it would be disastrous to the work of the Society 
to discontinue the publication of the official Journal, but, under 
existing conditions, it will be necessary to issue it with a 
diminished number of pages. The Council have only been able 
to meet expenses by drawing on the Reserve Fund, which is now 
depleted. They therefore make an earnest appeal to all Members, 
Associates, and other friends of the Society to render financial 
assistance by a special donation to the Reserve Fund. It is 
hoped that some who may be specially interested in the scientific 
work of the Society will be able to make a substantial donation. 
The Council trust that everyone connected with the Society will 
make some contribution, however small Donations should be 
forwarded, as soon as may be possible, to the Hon. Treasurer. 

The Council, before the outbreak of war, had expected to have 
been in a position to undertake a series of special researches, and 
they still hope that before long ways and means will allow of the 
appointment of selected investigators who shall undertake in¬ 
quiries into some of the many problems relating to alcohol and 
alcoholism which await solution. 

In conclusion the Council desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing, on behalf of the whole Society, appreciation and 
thanks for many benefits and numerous services rendered by 
friends and supporters of the Society and of the scientific work 
which it exists to further. 
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NOTICES. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having for 
its objects the systematic study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. The Society does not seek to exercise any control 
over the opinions or practice of its Members and Associates in regard to 
the use of alcoholic preparations or intoxicating drinks. Meetings for 
discussion are held in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. i, on the afternoons 
of the second Tuesdays in January, April, July, and October, at four p.m. 
Qualified medical practitioners are admitted to the Society as Members, 
and other men and women interested in the scientific work of the Society 
are eligible for election as Associates. A copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety is sent quarterly, post free, to every Member and Associate. 
The minimum inclusive annual subscription is 5s. ($1.25). 

The “British Journal of Inebriety* * contains all Papers read at the 
quarterly meetings of the Society, and other communications dealing 
with Alcohol and Alcoholism. Special attention is given to Reviews 
and Notices of Books dealing with all phases of the Alcohol Problem 
and allied medico-sociological questions. Each number of the Journal 
also contains memoranda likely to be of service to practical workers. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety , to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
and Editor, Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 1. (Telephone: Mayfair, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the Reserve Fund should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 29, Rosslyn Hill, Hamp¬ 
stead, London, N.W. 3. 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.* * — For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal , cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for is. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal** 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. (Telephone: Gerrard, 
4646.) 


THE RESERVE FUND. 

The minimum annual subscription being a merely nominal one (5s., including 
copy of the British Journal of Inebriety post free), and quite inadequate 
to provide means for the conduct of the Society and the publication of 
the official journal under existing war conditions the Council earnestly 
hope that, where possible, additional financial assistance may be rendered 
by a special donation to the Reserve Fund. 

All Members and Associates, and others interested in the scientific 
investigation of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

The Council suggest that Members and Associates and other friends of the 
Society, when drawing up their wills or making Memorial or Special 
Gifts, should remember the work and needs of the S.S.I. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed . 

The letter A . or M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were duly elected at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday, April 9, 1918 : 

A. Ackroyd, .'Thomas R., Esq., Manchester and Salford Boys and Girls' 
Refuges and Homes and Children's Aid Society, Francis Street, 
Strangeways, Manchester. 

A. Adin, Thomas P., Esq., 28, Chatham Grove, Withington, Manchester. 
A. Allison, W. J., Esq., 256, West George Street, Glasgow. 

A. Anderson, Miss A. M., C.B. E., Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

A. Archibald, Lady Florence, c/o Sir William Archibald, Royal Courts of 
Justice, W.C. 2. 

A. Bailey, William A., Esq., The Bothey Lodge, Ditton Park, Slough. 

A . Bainbridge, E. C., Esq., J.P., C.C., Sunnyhurst, Oldham Road, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

A. Baker, Sir Francis, Lowndes House, Lowndes Place, Belgrave Square, 
S.W. 1 

A. Barker, Rev. A. G„ 3, Clare Avenue, Bishopston, Bristol. 

A . Barrett, Sir W. F., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., 31, Devonshire Place, 
W. 1. 

A. Bennett, Arnold, Esq., Comarques, Thorpe-le-Soken. 

M . Berry, C. H,, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Dartmoor Sanatorium, Chagford, 
Devon. 

M. Bhat, K. S., St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. 1. 

A . Birmingham, the Lord Bishop of (the Right Rev. Russell Wakefield, 
D.D.), Bishop's Croft, Birmingham. 

A. Bisseker, Rev. Harry, M.A., 18, Connaught Square, W. 2. 

A. Blomfield, Alfred, J.P., Orange Hall, Gosfield, Halstead, Essex. 

A. Bond, Frederick Bligh, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 25, Sydenham Hill, Cotham, 
Bristol. 

A . Boyton, Sir James, M.P., 2, Park Square East, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 
A . Bramwell, E. S., Esq., J.P., 12, Lawson Road, Sheffield. 

A. Budd, J. T., Esq., Penlee, Hassocks, Sussex. 

A . Cadbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary, O.B.E., The Manor House, Northfield, 
Birmingham. 

A . Caillard, Sir Vincent H. P., Vickers House, Broadway, Westminster, 

5. W. 1. 

A. Carty, James Middleton, Esq., 4, Cromwell Square South, Strathbunge, 
Glasgow. 

A . Chalmers, Peter, Esq., Alburne, Bearsden, near Glasgow. 

A . Clegg, John Charles, Esq., Fig Tree Lane, Sheffield. 

A . Colbert, Walter, Esq., 123, Wardo Avenue, Fulham, S.W. 6. 

A . Colville, Mrs. C. M., Cleland House, Cleland, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

A . Colwyn, Lord, Queen’s Lodge, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 

A. Cope, Mrs. Margaret, 66, Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 

A. Creed, F. G., Esq., Bramley, Hillside, South Croydon. 

A . Cross, William T., Esq., National Conference of Social Work Offices, 
315, Plymouth Court, Chicago, U.S.A. 

A. Davidson, Mrs. Randall, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 1. 

M. Davy, A. Humphrey, M.D., M.Ch.,TheRed House, Alumhurst Road, 
Bournemouth West. 

A . Dawson, Mrs. Margaret Darner. Commandant Women's Police Service, 

6, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

A . Dimmer, Lieutenant-Colonel John F., R.M.L.I., Myrtle Villa, Victoria 
Park, Deal. 

A . Dobson, Matthew, Esq., 133, Revidge Road, Blackburn, Lancs. 

M . Fox, Edward Joseph, F.R.C.S., 12, Rylands Street, Warrington, Lancs. 
A . Gailey, Rev. John, B.A., 20, Lombard Street, Belfast, Ireland. 
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A. Gardner, Mrs. M. # 2, George Street, Manchester Square, W. i. 

Af. Gavin, Mrs. Neil M., M.B., Ch.B., 35, Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh. 

A. Gill, George, Esq., 38, Deansgate, Manchester. 

A. Griffiths, Evan, Esq., 24, Brockwell Park Gardens, S.E. 24. 

A . Hall, W. Clarke, Esq., Magistrate’s Room, Police Court, Old Street, E.C. 2. 
A . Hart, James Arthur, Esq., Tregoddick, Flushing, Cornwall. 

A . Holmes, F. A., Esq., J.P., Spring Gardens, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

A . Hook, Frank W. J., Esq., 24th Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C., 8th Division, 
B.E.F., France. 

A . Horder, Rev. W. Garrett, The Manse, Ealing, W. 5. 

A . Hunter, Sir George B., K.B.E., D.Sc., Wallsend Shipyard, Wallsend-on- 
Tyne. 

A. Idris, W. H. W., Esq., c/o Messrs. Idris and Co., Ltd., Pratt Street, 
Camden Town, N.W. 1. 

Jacobson, Arthur C., M.D., 115, Johnson Street, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 
Kelman, Rev. John, O.B.E., D.D., 3, Harrington Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Kingscote, Ernest, M.B., C.M., L.R.C.S.Eng., 31, Lower Seymour 
Street, W. 1. 

Kiiller, Miss Adelheid Mathilde, 58, Dyvalty Terrace, Swansea. 
Lind-af-Hageby, Miss L., 7, St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 
Lintern, Rev. F. G., Sherwood, Mayfield Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex. 
Lloyd-George, Mrs. David, io, Downing Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
Lovell, Arthur, 94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 

Loveridge, T. Lawton, Esq., Lynwood Park Road, Penarth, S. Wales. 
Lunn, Sir George, Lord Mayor’s Chamber, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Mac Adams, Miss Roberta, No. 16 Canadian General Hospital, Orpington, 
Kent. 

Macfie, Ronald Campbell, M.A., M.B., C.M., LL.D., Strathcona Hotel, 
25, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 

Mawson, T. H., Esq., High Street House, Lancaster. 

McLaren, Miss Alice Janet, B.S., M.D., 7, Newton Place, Glasgow. 
McLaren, John Shaw, M.A., M.B., C M., F.R.C.S., Ed., 7, Merchiston 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Millard, Charles Killick, M.D., D.Sc.,Grobv Road, Leicester. 

Noble, William, Esq., Southville, 33, Ashneld Avenue, King’s Heath, 
Birmingham. 

A . Northcote, Rev. H., 35, RueTour Notre Dame, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 
A . Nuell, Frank H., Esq., 3, Cairns Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. 

A. Nuttall, Harry, Esq., M.P., F.R.G.S., J.P., Briarfield, Walton-on-the- 
Hill, Surrey. 

A. Oliver, Edward, Esq., J.P., 4, Gladstone Street, Hartlepool. 

A . Parkinson, Rev. George, The Nook, Brighton Road, Purley, Surrey. 

A . Perkins, Rev. E. Benson, 2, Hamilton Place, The Park, Nottingham. 

A. Perks, Sir Robert W., Bart., 2, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
3 f. Phillips, J. G. Porter, M.D., Bethlem Royal Hospital, S.E. 1. 

A . Porter, Sir Alexander, Town Hall, Manchester. 

A . Pryke, Algernon F., Esq., 69, Mervan Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 

A . Raw, Mrs. Etta F. D., 4, Holmesdale Terrace, Folkestone. 

A. Raw, N. Whitfield, Esq., 4, Holmesdale Terrace, Folkestone. 

A. Rees, T. Vivian, Esq., 60, Park Place, Carliff, S. Wales. 

A. Relf, Miss F. E., 50, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

A . Richardson, H. Stephens, Esq., Drumyn, Moyallon, Co. Down, Ireland. 
A. Richardson, Mrs. Hilda S... Moyallon House, Co. Down, Ireland. 

Af. Rutland, Charles Reinhardt, M.D., L.S.A., L.M.S.S.A., 1, Weymouth 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Af. Rutter, HubertD., M.D., F.R.C.S., 31, West Parade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A. Sadler, T., Esq., United Kingdom Railway Temperance Union Offices, 
333, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 

A . Seager, Sir William H., Lynwood, Newport Road, Cardiff, S. Wales. 

A . Selfridge, H. Gordon, Esq.. 400, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
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A. Smith, E. J., Esq., Health Department, Town Hall, Bradford, Yorks. 

M. Smith, Richard T., M.D., M.R.C.P., 117, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

A. Smith, Rodney ('• Gipsy”), Esq., M.B.E., Romany Tan, Cambridge. 

M. Snow, William Freeman, M.A., M.D., American Social Hygiene Asso¬ 
ciation, 105, West Fortieth Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

A . Sodor and Man, The Lord Bishop of (The Right Rev. James Denton 
Thompson, M.A.), Bishopscourt, Isle of Man. 

M. Spriggs, Neville Ivens, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S., 103, Princess Street, 
Leicester. 

A. Stewart, William J., Esq., 42, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 

A. Stileman-Gibbard, L. G., Esq., M.A., D.L., Castle Close, Sharnbrook, 
Beds. 

A . Wace, The Very Rev. Henry, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, The Deanery, 
Canterbury. 

A. Walker, George B., Esq., 29, Ridge Road, Stroud Green, N. 8. 

A. Ward, G. London, Esq., Irish Temperance League Offices, 20, Lombard 
Street, Belfast, Ireland. 

A. Watson, Peter, Esq., 169, Hilltown, Dundee, Scotland. 

A. Willes, W. N., Esq., c/o 48-50, Waterloo Road, S.E. 1. 

A. Winterbottom, A., Esq., Chief Constable’s Office, Hartlepool. 

A. Wofenden, Mrs., Tioga, South Road, Morecambe. 

A. Wood, Rt Hon. Thomas McKinnon, D.L., LL.D., M.P., 16, Portland 
Place, W. 1. 

A. Wynne-Humphreys, E., Esq., 1, Park Drive, The Park, Nottingham. 


The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 

Council, on Tuesday, July 9, 1918 : 

A. Barton, S., Esq., R.N., H.M.S. Dwarf, c/o G.P.O. 

A. Baynes, The Rev. Bishop A. Hamilton, Cathedral Rectory, Birmingham. 

A. Beecham, Lady, 32, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8. 

A. Burroughs, The Rev. Canon Edward Arthur, M.A., Hertford College, 
Oxford. 

A. Davies, Sir William Howell, M.P., Stillhouse Lane, Bedminster, Bristol. 

A. Ellis, S. J., Esq., Fern Bank, Kimberworth, Rotherham, Yorks. 

A . Geddes, Prof. Patrick, Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, India. 

A. Gibbs, The Rev. Archdeacon the Hon. Kenneth, M.A.,The 01 d Rectory, 
Hatfield, Herts. 

Af. Gould, Eric Pearce, M.D., F.R.C.S., 16, Queen Anne Street, W. 1. 

A. Gould, Lady Pearce, 10, Q ueen Anne Street, W. 1. 

M. Graham, Lewis, M.D., 83, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

A. Green, Ernest, Esq., 17, Burford Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

A. Greenwood, Colonel Sir Hamar, Bart., M.P., 58, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 7. 

A. Hemmingway, Charles R., Esq., 16, South Parade, Doncaster. 

A. Herring, Miss Lilly Clough, Royal Naval Hospital, V.A.D. Quarters, 
Haulbowline, Queenstown, co. Cork, Ireland. 

A. Hook, Frank W. J., Esq., Hillsboro’, Lawn Road, Exmouth, Devonshire. 

A. Hughes, Samuel William, Esq., Selwood Lodge, Stonebridge Park, 
Harlesden, N.W. 10. 

M. Hunter, T. C., M.D., B.Sc., 3, Jesmond Terrace, Barras Bridge, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

M. Kellogg, J. H., M.D., The Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 

A. Key, Rev. Frederick John, M.A., St. Paul’s Vicarage, Walsall, Staffs. 

A. Lewis, William Gibson, Esq., 100, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 1. 

A. Lusk, Prof. Graham, Ph.D., Sc.D., Cornell Medical College, New York 
City, U.S.A. 

A. Martin, The Rev. William, B.A., B.D., The Rectory, Great Brington, 
Northampton. 
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Retford, Notts; Author of “ Alcoholism : A Chapter in Social Pathology/’ 

WHEN your Secretary did me the honour of inviting me to open 
the discussion this afternoon, he also gave me the privilege—or 
perhaps I should rather say he laid upon me the further task—of 
selecting its subject. And after much consideration I have 
ventured to choose as the theme of this paper the question 
of industrial alcoholism. Apart from the importance which 
naturally attaches to this question, by reason of its obvious 
bearing on national efficiency, it has, I think, a special claim on 
our attention just now, because its recent history exemplifies 
with peculiar force and clearness the practical value of that 
enlightened policy of liquor control, for which this country is 
indebted to Lord D’Abernon. It is, as you know, a distinctive 
feature of this policy, in contrast with previous efforts purporting 
to deal with the drink problem, that it is essentially preventive 
in aim, that it is directed, not merely to repairing or attempting 
to repair the evil results brought about by the prevalence of 
excessive drinking, but to counteracting the original causes which 
lead to such excess ; and the attainment of this aim has been 
nowhere more clearly apparent than in relation to the form of 
alcoholism which we are discussing to-day. It will, therefore, I 
think, be of interest, as illustrating the operation and explaining 
the success of this new principle in temperance reform, if, in 
examining the problem of industrial drinking, we direct our 
attention more particularly to the question of the causes on which 
this type of drinking depends. That is the aspect of the problem 
which will be specially considered in this paper. And there is a 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion at the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety on Tuesday, April 9, 1918, in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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further reason for this limitation of our purview in the fact that 
the wider issues of the question have been fully dealt with in the 
valuable paper read before our Society last July by Professor 
Stanley Rent. 

To start by defining our subject, you will recollect that in- 
dustrial drinking is the term which has been used to describe the 
habitual taking of alcohol at frequent intervals during the hours 
of work, to relieve fatigue, and as a supposed aid to muscular 
effort. It is a type of drinking which is practically confined to 
workers engaged on heavy manual labour, where there is little 
demand for precision of movement and keenness of perception, 
and where, accordingly, the depressant influence of alcohol on 
these higher nervous activities is not a matter of any conse¬ 
quence. In considering, then, the physiological basis of this 
drinking custom, we need only concern ourselves with the effect 
of alcohol on crude muscular work ; on work when the quanti¬ 
tative factor alone is important, and the qualitative factor is of 
little significance; and what we have first to ask in connection 
with such work is : In what sense can it be said that alcohol re¬ 
lieves fatigue? What is its real influence on the output of 
muscular energy ? The answer which is most usually given to 
this question is to say that alcohol in one phase of its action is a 
stimulant, and, more particularly, a stimulant of motor function ; 
that it enables the organism to draw more freely on its reserve 
energies, to put on a spurt when there is a temporary need of 
special effort. In support of this view a certain amount of 
objective evidence has been brought forward, obtained for the 
most part from experiments with the ergograph—an instrument 
which measures the number and the amplitude of the movements 
that can be made by a single finger lifting a weight, when the 
subject of the experiment contracts the finger at a definite 
rhythm until compelled to stop by fatigue. Working with this 
instrument, several observers have found that alcohol caused at 
first a decided increase in the number or in the amplitude of the 
contractions, or in both; this phase of augmented activity, of 
stimulation, being followed by a period of depression, during 
which the energy of the subject fell below the normal, so much 
so, indeed, that if the experiment were prolonged for any length 
of time, the total output of work was, as a rule, considerably less 
than when no alcohol was taken. This probably represents 
fairly well the most widely-held view of the effect of alcohol on 
muscular work. Ergographic experiments, however, are open 
to numerous fallacies, and they are specially liable to be vitiated 
by the influence of suggestion—an influence which is very likely 
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to come into play when the subject of the experiment expects, as 
he probably would expect in experiments with alcohol, to find a 
definite stimulant effect. To avoid this possible cause of error, 
Rivers adopted the plan of administering alcohol in a mixture so 
flavoured that the subject could not know what he was taking, 
and in a series of careful observations, carried out on this system, 
he found that moderate doses of the drug had no appreciable 
effect, either stimulant or depressant, on the ergographic record. 
His research, which is the most important contribution to the 
exact study of this question, would point, therefore, to the con¬ 
clusion that the supposed increase in the liberation of muscular 
energy after a moderate dose of alcohol is imaginary, and that the 
subsequent flagging of energy which has been alleged to result, 
as a later effect of the drug or as a recoil of the nervous system 
after the preceding stimulation, is equally imaginary. This 
negative conclusion is, of course, very much at variance with the 
impressions of ordinary experience, and on that account it is of 
interest to inquire how far it is confirmed by evidence obtained 
under conditions less artificial than those of laboratory experi¬ 
ment. With this object I have recently made some investiga¬ 
tions to test the effect of alcohol on the output of factory 
operatives. And though the inquiry was only of a tentative 
character and very limited in scope, it has given results which are 
sufficiently clear and consistent to entitle them, I think, at least 
to provisional acceptance. 

Investigations of this kind, I may observe, present rather for¬ 
midable difficulties. It is not merely a question of finding the 
suitable man engaged on the suitable work—and the complexity 
and interdependence of the processes of modern industry limit 
very seriously the range of choice in this respect—it is also neces¬ 
sary to get the worker’s consent to taking a drug of whose nature 
and effects he knows nothing, and which he is probably inclined 
to suspect as a “ speeding-up ” agent; and, what is harder still, 
it is necessary to persuade him to continue its use even when he 
does not find it is doing him any particular good. Owing to these 
difficulties, the number of volunteers who could be induced to 
enlist for the experiment was very small, and I only succeeded 
in obtaining records that could be regarded as at all adequate in 
the case of twenty subjects : four men working at the Drop 
Forges, two men doing other fairlyjheavy manual work, nine men 
engaged on shell-boring, and five girls engaged on copper-band 
turning. The details of the experiment varied somewhat in the 
several groups. The shell-borers and the copper-band turners 
had a single dose of alcohol—1 ounce to i ounce of rectified 
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spirits in the case of the men, £ ounce in the case of the girls— 
this dose being given early in each shift during the alcohol 
period, and the workers’ average rates of output in that period 
were compared with their output under ordinary conditions. 
Throughout the experiment the spirit was given in a flavoured 
mixture, which sufficiently disguised its taste to persons who had 
no reason to suspect that they were getting alcohol. The same 
mixture, but without alcohol, was also given as a control test 
during a number of day-shifts. In the case of the other subjects 
— i.e., the men on heavier muscular work, who were all working 
on day-shift—variations were made in the experiments by 
administering the alcohol at periods of the working day which 
differed in the several series of days over which the tests were 
continued, and also in some instances by giving the drug twice in 
the day. 

The maximum dose of alcohol given in these tests—viz., 
1 ounce of rectified spirit—is about equivalent to 3 ounces, or 
rather more than a large glass of whisky, at 40 ° under proof, and 
would correspond to something over a pint of light beer of 
original gravity 1 , 042 . This quantity is in excess of what is 
usually taken at a single dose in industrial drinking, so that it 
may be regarded as adequate for the purposes of the experiment. 
1 may add that it was found to be quite sufficient to produce 
definite subjective effects, which, indeed, in some cases, were so 
pronounced as to necessitate a reduction of the dose. 

The results of the various experiments are summarized in the 
Tables I. to VI., showing results of experiments to test the effect 
of alcohol on output of munition workers. I think you will 
agree in the general conclusion that the figures fail to show any 
evidence whatever that alcohol influenced, either favourably or 
unfavourably, the output of any of the subjects. The differences 
which appear in individual cases between the work done in the 
alcohol periods and in the non-alcohol periods are in every in¬ 
stance so slight as to fall well within the range of merely casual 
fluctuation, and they show no sort of constancy in their direction. 
Take, for instance, the figures in Tables III. and Ilia., showing 
the output of the two men working on the forging of rifle barrels. 
One of these men (Subject No. 1 ) has a higher average output 
when he goes on alcohol than when on the control mixture, or 
during the normal period before the commencement of the test, 
and this fact might be taken as evidence of a stimulant action of 
the drug ; but such an idea is negatived by the still further rise 
in energy in the normal period at the end of the experiment. 
And it is further contradicted by the results shown in Table Ilia., 
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from which it will be seen that this subject’s output is relatively 
better in the afternoon, during the period when he has his alcohol 
in the morning, and better in the morning, when he does not 
have his alcohol till the afternoon—a fact which, if it were due to 
anything more than merely casual fluctuation, would suggest that 
the drug had a directly depressant influence. In the case of the 
other subject, where the differences in the hourly rate of out¬ 
put during the several periods of the test fall within a smaller 
range, the absence of an alcoholic effect is even more clearly 
apparent. Again, in Table IV., referring to two other men 
working in the Drop Forge shops, we see that one of them does 
slightly better in the alcohol period, increasing his average out¬ 
put by 3*6 per cent., while the other does slightly worse, his 
output being 2*9 per cent, below that in the non-alcoholic period 
—in both cases. The differences are, I think, clearly too slight 
to be significant. 

A similar negative result is found in the case of the shell- 
borers, as shown by the figures in Table V. If we take in that 
table the averages calculated on the figures of four shifts and 
upwards, we find that on the day-shift two subjects did better on 
alcohol than on control or without any mixture, and five did 
better on either control mixture or under normal conditions than 
with alcohol. And on night-shift—where the comparison is only 
between alcohol and normal conditions—three did better with 
alcohol, and one better without. The differences, however, are 
in all cases too slight to be significant. 

The absence of drug effect is further confirmed by the fact that 
two of the patients, whose output on day-shift is higher either 
with control mixture or under normal conditions than with 
alcohol—viz.. Nos. 2 and 7 —give better results on night-shift 
when taking the alcoholic mixture. If we consider also the 
averages based on a smaller number of shifts, the figures show 
the same inconsistency. The ordinary habits of the individual 
subjects with regard to alcohol did not seem to exercise any in¬ 
fluence on the result. Of the two teetotallers among the 
subjects, one (No. 4 , day-shift only) did better on alcohol than 
without, and the other (No. 9 ) did better without alcohol on the 
day-shift, and with alcohol on the night-shift, as did also the one 
definitely alcoholic subject. No. 7 . 

It might, perhaps, be objected that the reason why these 
figures fail to show an alcohol effect is because they are based on 
the output over periods of several hours. If there had been an 
initial stimulation followed by a counter-balancing depression of 
energy, the result would obviously be very much what we see. 
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An hour-to-hour measure of output is so difficult under factory 
conditions, and is so liable to arouse suspicion of a speeding-up 
design, that it does not appear practicable to attempt it on 
any large scale; but, as you will see from Tables I. and II., I 
succeeded in arranging something approaching to it with two 
subjects, and the results go to show that there is no foundation 
for the speculative objection I have mentioned. 

Thus, Table I. gives the output, at short intervals, of two hours 
of a man working on cable-drum rivetting, who during one week 
had alcohol at 3 p.m., and during another week at 9 a.m. You 
will note that in his case the distribution of output over the 
several periods of the day shows very little change from one week 
to another, and such fluctuations as there are do not occur in any 
special relation to the alcohol dose. And in Table II. there is a 
similar absence of any trace of the drug having caused any varia¬ 
tion in the subject’s speed of work. 

The results obtained in this inquiry are, then, of a quite definite 
and consistent character. And, confirmed as they are by the 
ergographic researches of Rivers, they may, I think, be taken to 
demonstrate—not indeed as a fact, but at all events as a proba¬ 
bility to be established by further experiment—that alcohol has 
no objective effect on muscular work, that it acts neither as 
a stimulant nor as a depressant of muscular energy. 

If this negative conclusion is to be accepted as true, it follows 
that the use of alcohol in industrial drinking is wholly to be 
accounted for, so far as purely drug action is concerned, by the 
effects which it produces on the sensations and the emotional * 
tone of the drinker. These subjective effects of the drug are, of 
course, familiar knowledge, and it is not to be expected that the 
experiments to which I have referred will have elicited any novel 
facts concerning them. None the less, certain data obtained in 
the course of the tests are worth noting for the clearness with 
which they illustrate the bearing of this specific action of alcohol 
on the genesis of industrial drinking. Of special interest from 
this point of view is the evidence which the factory results give 
regarding the duration of pseudo-stimulant effect of alcohol. 
According to the statements of nearly all the subjects, the sense 
of increased energy and efficiency produced by the drug did not 
last above a period of between two and three hours, after which 
time the need of a further dose was felt. In this fact lies the ex¬ 
planation of the dependence of industrial drinking on frequent 
access to liquor. When such access is not to be had, so that the 
pseudo-stimulant effect of a single dose of the drug would be 
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overshadowed by the subsequent sense of depression, or, at all 
events, of relapse to the previous level of feeling, the disad¬ 
vantages of alcohol are sufficiently evident to the worker to pre¬ 
vent the growth of a drinking tradition. That is why industrial 
alcoholism has never developed amongst coal-miners. 

Another important point which was brought out very clearly 
in the factory tests is the degree to which the workers’ apprecia¬ 
tion of the subjective effects of alcohol is related to the nature 
and conditions of their work. Thus, the men employed in the 
Drop Forge shops, where the labour is of a very strenuous kind, 
and is carried on in a hot and unpleasant atmosphere, were far 
more emphatic than the others in their testimony as to the 
benefit derived from the alcohol mixture. They recognized its 
distinctive effect, and were quite clear that the control mixture, 
though commended to them as an equally powerful tonic, had 
no such action, and, indeed, gave no relief whatever to their 
sensations of fatigue. On the other hand, the subjects who were 
doing lighter work—for instance, the shell-borers, though they, 
too, found that the alcohol mixture gave them a feeling of 
increased vigour and well-being, were much less positive on the 
point, and several of them thought that the control mixture had 
quite as good an effect. 

The fundamental reason for the use of alcohol by the industrial 
drinker is, then, its narcotic influence, its power of relieving the 
sensations of fatigue and discomfort, and of dulling the percep¬ 
tion of unpleasant conditions. In brief, its action is that of an 
industrial anaesthetic ; and it may be remarked in passing that it 
is by reason of this action that it has in the past contributed in an 
important measure to perpetuate bad industrial conditions. It 
has helped the manual worker to tolerate what ought to be in¬ 
tolerable—to put up with excessive hours of labour, with an 
inadequate standard of dietary, with defective ventilation of 
workshops, and with other violations of sound hygiene. That 
has been its recommendation to the short-sighted employer and 
to the ignorant workman ; and even to-day it is possible to find 
instances where needed reforms are delayed because master and 
man are at one in believing that a pot of beer is a sovereign 
remedy for the unpleasant effects of a dust-laden atmosphere. 

Thus far we have been considering industrial drinking solely 
from the point of view of the drug action of alcohol. But 
alcohol is not merely a drug ; it is also a food, in the sense that 
by its combustion in the body it can supply part, and, indeed, a 
considerable part, of the energy needs of the organism. Thus, 
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though, as we have seen, it has no true stimulant action, though 
it does not assist in the liberation of muscular energy, it does act 
as a source of such energy, just as do the fats and carbohydrates 
of our ordinary diet. 

This fact is of great importance in relation to industrial drink¬ 
ing, for it means that the worker who has recourse to alcohol, 
primarily for the sake of its drug effect, will obtain into the 
bargain a substantial amount of fuel food, and is thus able to re¬ 
duce proportionately his intake of other forms of nutriment. 
Naturally this is a consideration of some weight with the ill-paid 
worker; and it is, of course, in the lower ranks of unskilled 
labour, where wages are relatively small, and where economic 
conditions generally are unfavourable, that industrial alcoholism 
is most prevalent. We are dealing here solely with the causes of 
industrial drinking, and not with its consequences; but, to avoid 
any risk of misconception, I think it may be well, before passing 
from this subject of the food value of alcohol, to remind you of the 
reasons why alcohol, though it unquestionably is a food, is a very 
undesirable kind offood. Unliketheordinaryenergyfoodsof man 
—the carbohydrates and fats—alcohol cannot be stored in the body 
in altered and innocuous form, to be drawn upon according to the 
needs of the organism. It remains as alcohol in the blood and 
the organs generally until it is destroyed by combustion, and, as 
this process is gradual, the drug can exercise, when present in 
sufficient amount and over a sufficient period of time, a gravely 
deleterious action on the tissues. And that, of course, is why its 
regular use in industrial drinking is so prone to lead to the 
morbid changes of chronic alcoholism. These considerations of 
remoter evil do not, however, come within the narrower purview 
of the industrial drinker; he knows that alcohol sustains him 
just as food does, and that it gives him, moreover, an enhanced 
feeling of energy and well-being. From his point of view it 
is natural that he should think it superior to other foods, because 
it is also a narcotic drug, and superior to other narcotics because 
it is also a food. 

We have now completed our survey of the causes which 
create and maintain the custom of industrial drinking, and it 
only remains to indicate very shortly how these causes have 
been counteracted by the restrictive and constructive measures 
of the Central Control Board, under the chairmanship of Lord 
D’Abernon. The limitation of the hours of sale cuts off that 
constant and uninterrupted access to liquor during work, which 
we have seen to be the root cause of the development of the 
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drinking tradition. In particular, the closing of public-houses 
during the forenoon has been effectual in this way, by preventing 
the worker from starting the day on alcohol; it has thus broken 
down the specially detrimental habit of the early morning livener, 
which meant alcohol on an empty stomach. The restrictions on 
the offsale of spirits debar the industrial drinker from getting 
liquor in the form most convenient for smuggling into factories 
and workshops, as used to be done very frequently in the trades 
of notably strong alcoholic tendency. The prohibition of credit 
sales and of treating has helped to make an end of those perni¬ 
cious arrangements by which the publican was enabled formerly 
to push his trade with the employees of particular factories, with 
the interested co-operation of the managers or the foreman, 
powerfully aided by the tyranny of a pernicious social custom. 

Finally—and perhaps this is the most important measure on 
the constructive side—the promotion of industrial canteens, 
especially in the dock areas, has removed one of the most potent 
causes of the intemperance of the manual worker by providing 
him with facilities for obtaining good, cheap, and properly 
cooked meals. 

As a result of these reasoned and co-ordinated reforms, in¬ 
dustrial alcoholism in Great Britain is now in the position of a 
social problem that has found its solution, and a solution, too, 
that may fairly be regarded as definitive, unless, indeed, we are 
to suppose that the people of this country will ever be so mis¬ 
guided as deliberately to restore the unregulated condition of 
the drink traffic which prevailed before the war, and which was 
the source of such deplorable results to the health and efficiency 
of the nation. 


Table I., indicating the Effects of Alcohol on a Subject 
engaged in Cable-Drum Riveting. 


7 a m. to 
! 9 a.m. 

9 a.m. to 
11 am. 

11 a.m. to 
12 noon. 

1 p.m. to 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. 

First week (alcohol mix- 1 





ture, rectified spirit, j 





1 ounce at 3 p.m.) ... 5*37 

6-62 

666 

7-15 

6*36 

Second week (alcohol mix¬ 





ture at 4 a.m.) .j 5*41 

675 

6*50 

7*15 

6*36 

Third week (control mix- : 





ture at 9 a.m.) . 5*45 

679 

7-00 

7*60 

6*08 

Fourth week (no mixture) 5*50 

7*04 

692 

7-55 

596 

Fifth week (no mixture) ... 5*62 

6-96 

6*66 

7*50 

6-08 

1 
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Table II., indicating the Effects of Alcohol on a Subject 
engaged in Anchor-Plate Drilling. 


Pint Ten. Second Ten. Third Ten. I 


j First week (alcohol mixture 3 hours 2 hours 3 hours 

j after completion of first ten 4 £ minutes. 54 minutes. j 11 minutes. 
I plates). 

( Second week (alcohol mixture 3 hours i 3 hours 3 hours 

after completion of second 5 minutes. | 3 minutes. 4 minutes, 

ten plates). i 

Third week (control mixture 3 hours j 2 hours 3 hours 

after completion of second 13 minutes. 59 minutes. 2 minutes, 
ten plates). 


Table III., indicating Effects of Alcohol on Two 
Subjects engaged in Rifle-Barrel Forging. 



Subject 1. 

Subject 2. 

Normal period—before commencement of 



test . 

14-3 

14-2 

Control mixtuic at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

12*8 

136 

Alcohol mixture (1 ounce rectified spirit) at 



10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

15*2 

141 

Alcohol mixture at 9 a.m. 

14*8 

13-9 

Alcohol mixture at 1 p.m. . 

171 

153 

Normal period—after conclusion of drug 



test . 

i 

181 

15-4 


Table Ilia., indicating the Effects of Alcohol on Workers 
engaged in Rifle-Barrel Forging. 



Subject 1. 

Subject 2. 


a.m. 

p.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

Alcohol mixture at 9 a.m. 

143 

150 

137 

14’0 

Alcohol mixture at 1 p.m. 

Normal period after conclusion of 

18-1 

16*4 

13-8 

15*5 

drug test . 

191 

170 

16*9 

13*9 
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Table IV., indicating Effects of Alcohol on a Workman 
engaged in Forging Handle Blocks. 

Average 
Hourly Output. 

Alcohol period (| ounce rectified spirit at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m.) 5*03 

Normal period . 4*88 


Forging End Caps—One Subject. 

Alcohol period (| ounce rectified spirit at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m.) 11*61 

Normal period . 12*05 


Table V., indicating Effects of Alcohol on Workers 
engaged as Shell-Borers. 


Subject. 

Work. 

| Day-Shifts. 

Night-Shifts 

Alcohol 

Mixture. 

Control 

Mixture. 

Normal. 

Alcohol 

Mixture. 

\ 

Normal. 

i 

Noi 1 

18 -pound 

11*5 

12*5 

12-5 

101 

12*6 


shell 

(6) 

(6) 

(2) 

( 5 ) 

(8) 

No. 2 

18 -pound 

134 

13*9 

12*8 

140 

13*4 


shell 

(6) 

(6) 

( 9 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 14 ) 

No. 3 

18 -pound 

11*5 

8*4 


9*8 

8*3 


shell 

( 3 ) 

0) 

pjtrMl 

(2) 

(1) 

No. 3 a 

13 -pound 

12*3 

11*9 

H JjW 

10*9 

13*9 


shell 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


( 3 ) 

(6) 

No. 4 

13 -pound 

151 

11*6 

13-8 




shell 

(6) 

(2) 

( 9 ) 



No. 5 

18 -pound 




12*9 

11*8 


8 hell 




( 3 ) 

(12) 

No. 6 

18 -pound 

12-3 

— 

14*3 




shell 

(6) 


( 7 ) 



No. 7 

18 -pound 

9*8 

— 



9*6 


shell 

( 5 ) 


( 18 ) 

(6) 

(12) 

No. 8 

18 -pound 

11*2 

— 





shell 

( 13 ) 


( 15 ) 



No. 9 

13 -pound 

8-3 

— 


14-4 

12*5 


shell 

(2) 


( 14 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 


NOTE.—( 1 ) Figures in brackets indicate number of shifts from which 
the average rates have been calculated. 

( 2 ) 44 Shifts under normal conditions ” are either prior to or subsequent 
to the period of the experiment. 
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Table VI., indicating Effects of Alcohol on Men 
engaged as Copper-Band Turners. 



Alcohol Mixture. 

Normal* 

Subject Work. 

Number 

of 

Shifts. 

Total 

Total 

Rate 

Number 

of 

Shifts. 

Total 

Total 

Rate 


Hours. 

Output 

^our. 


Output. 

Jour. 

No. 1 — third 









operation ... 
No. 2 — third 

7 

49 

1,047 

21*3 

7 

49 


20-7 

operation ... 
No. 3 — third 

7 

524 

987 

18*8 

9 

624 

1,305 

20*8 

operation ... 

4 

25 

440 

17-6 

4 

28 


19*6 

No. 4 — com¬ 
plete. 

No. 4 a — third 

4 

19 

203 

10*6 

4 

224 

223 

9*9 

operation ... 

6 

29 

337 

11*6 

4 

17 


121 


* Normal shifts are either prior to or subsequent to the period of the 
experiment. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Diseases of the Nervous System : A Text Book of Neurology 
AND PSYCHIATRY. By Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., Adjunct 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, New York 
Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital; and William A. White, 
M.D., Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
etc. Second Edition, revised, rewritten, and enlarged. Pp. 938, with 
11 plates and 424 illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 706- 
710, Sansom Street. 1917. Price $7.0. 

This is a work which students of modern neurology and up-to-date 
psychiatry cannot afford to neglect. The authors have faithfully maintained 
the concept of the individual as a biological unit tending by development 
and conduct towards certain broadly defined goals, and they have 9 
therefore, considered his nervous system as only a part of that larger 
whole. The work is of special interest and value, since it views the 
vegetative nervous system in its close functional relationship with the 
endocrinous glands. The mental mechanisms are discussed with rare 
skill and far-reaching suggestiveness. The work is divided into three main 
divisions, dealing respectively with the vegetative, the sensorimotor, and 
the psychic levels. This comprehensive grouping and scientific treatment 
of complex problems, still in course of unravelling, merits highest praise. 
In the chapter on Toxic Psychoses appears a very able exposition of the 
various psychopathic derangements brought about by alcohol. There are 
condensed descriptions of the psychology of alcoholism, the essentials of 
drunkenness, the disturbances met with in chronic alcoholism and delirium 
tremens, and the manifestation of Korsakow’s psychosis, alcoholic hallu¬ 
cinosis pseudoparesis, pseudoparanoia and epilepsy. Reference is also made 
to the curious dream states met with in conditions of pathological drunken¬ 
ness. The whole work is scientifically conceived, and will prove thoroughly 
serviceable to the clinician. The numerous plates and other illustrations 
add greatly to its value. The book is handsomely got up ; it is printed in 
clear type on good paper, and is well bound. 
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The Psychology of Marriage. By Walter M. Gallichan. Pp. 194. 

London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 8, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
1918. Price 5s. net. 

This handbook on the ethics of sex relationship, the physiology and 
psychology of sex education, and the hygiene of wedlock, will be of much 
practical service to those engaged in social service. It is a work which 
medical advisers will find worthy to be recommended to inquiring patients. 
The influence of alcohol on sexual instincts, conjugal life, and parentage, is 
referred to, as is indicated by the following quotations: “ One evening’s 
indulgence in alcoholic drink may stimulate sex desire beyond restraint. 
The man who would restrain this desire must be strictly temperate in the 
use of intoxicants. Almost without exception the first consorting with a 
prostitute is the result of inhibited control through the effect of alcohol. . . • 
Alcoholic intemperance is a common cause [of sexual impotence]; the 
effect of intoxicating drinks is at first stimulating in moderation, but excess 
often causes temporary paralysis of the sexual system. ... If there is a 
predisposition to alcoholic indulgence, it is usually intensified at the change 
of life. A passion for drink may sweep over the woman and submerge her 
moral will. . . • There is proof that alcohol gets into the blood-stream of 
those who use it freely and constantly, and as the foetus is nourished by 
the mother’s blood, the risk is manifest. The more flourishing wives of 
wage-earning class often drink large quantities of stout or porter during 
suckling, under the belief that malt liquors increase the flow of milk. As 
a matter of fact, the use of alcohol, except in very small quantities, injures 
the mammary glands and affects the secretions.” 


SOCIAL Evils AND Problems. Edited for the Church of Scotland 
Commission on the War. By Professor W. P. Paterson and Dr. 
David Watson. Pp. viii + 275. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 45, George Street. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a volume which should be in the hands of all ministers of religion 
and students of social questions. It provides a suggestive guide to reform 
in thought and reconstruction in organization and administration concern¬ 
ing methods and practices for human protection and amelioration. The 
Editor provides an introduction on the Ethical Mission of the Church. 
Some idea of the scope of the work will be best afforded by an enumeration 
of the chief contributions: “Crime,” by the Right Hon. C. S. Dickson, 
LL.D. ; “ Intemperance,” by the Rev. R. Menzies Fergusson, D.D.; 
“ Impurity,” by the Rev. Professor W. A. Curtis, D.D. ; “ The Decreasing 
Birth-rate,” by the Rev. Norman Maclean, D.D. ; “Gambling,” by the 
Hon. Lord Sands ; “ Decline of Discipline,” by the Rev. W. S. Bruce, D.D.; 
“ Avarice, Luxury, and Waste,” by the Right Rev. Professor Cooper, D.D. ; 
“ Social Disintegration,” by the Rev. David Watson, D.D. : “ Child Wel¬ 
fare,” by the Rev. Gordon Quig, B.D. ; “ Adolescence and the Training of 
Youth,” by the Rev. A. M. Maclean, C.M.G.; “Rural Depopulation,” by 
Charles Douglas ; “Destitution,” by the Rev. J. A. C. Mackellar, B.D. ; 
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“ The Housing of the People,” by Peter Fyfe ; 44 Industrial Problems,” by 
Sir A. Steel-Maitland, Bart, M.P.; " Christian Ethies and Business,” by 
the Rev. J. McNeill Frazer, B.D.; “ Christianity and Politics,” by 
Professor E. T. Whittaker, Sc.D.; 44 Christianity and International 
Relations,” by Professor R. Latta, D. Phil. Dr. Menzies Fergus son’s article 
on Intemperance is an excellent summary of the alcohol problem under war 
conditions. These are the concluding sentences: 44 We cannot afford to 
allow the continuance of the present waste of human life, food, and money 
on strong drink, side by side with the wastage caused by the war. The 
future prosperity of our Empire depends upon the manner in which we deal 
with this great social evil. In the solution of the problem the Church of 
Christ must take a foremost part.” 


The Psychology of Behaviour: A Practical Study of Human 
Personality and Conduct, with Special Reference to Methods of 
Development. By Elizabeth Severn. Pp. ix + 349. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street. 1917. 
Price $1.50. 

Dr. Elizabeth Severn, of 104, East Fortieth Street, New York City, 
has won distinction as a student and instructor in applied psychology and 
in this her latest work she provides a constructive analysis of the psycho¬ 
logical factors governing human conduct. The work opens with an 
exposition of the psychology of the unconscious, and then proceeds in a 
series of intensely interesting chapters to discuss intellect and the psychology 
of perception, imagination, and memory, and the psychology of extension and 
retention, will, and the psychology of action and emotion, and the psychology 
of feeling. There is a highly suggestive section on sex and the psychology 
of the creative life. The concluding chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the psychology of the Ego. Dr. Severn seeks in her book to present in a 
form understandable by the average thoughtful man and woman the doctrines 
of modern psychology as they relate to human thought and action. The 
book is one which has aroused wide interest in America ; and there are 
many members of the medical profession and students of mankind and his 
social problems in this country who will find much to stimulate and help in 
these pages. _ 

Mind AND THE Nation : A Precis of Applied Psychology. By J. Herbert 
Parsons. Pp. 154. London: John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 
83-91, Great Titchfield Street, W. 1. 1918. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

4 'The State came into being in order that we might live ; it persists in 
order that we may live the good life.” These great words of Aristotle are 
quoted by the author in his conclusion, and they form the foundations on 
which much of his thesis is built. The monograph is suggestive and 
stimulating, and peculiarly timely. It is divided into two parts, dealing 
respectively with Mind and the Nation. In the former there are illuminat¬ 
ing chapters on Comparative Psychology, Anthropology, Mental Develop¬ 
ment of the Individual; Social Psychology, and History ; while in the latter 
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there are studies of General Principles of Applied Psychology, Education, 
Industry, and Politics. The work is a fine contribution to constructive 
psychology applied to the problems of social life, a psychology based upon 
fundamental biological principles. 


The Principles of Mental Hygiene. By William A. White, M.D. 

With an Introduction by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D. Pp. xvi + 323. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 66, Fifth Avenue. 1917. 
Price $2.00. 

In this thought •compelling monograph the author studies man as a social 
animal, and his failures as forms of social inadequacy. He seeks to analyze 
defects, deficiencies, delinquences, disorders, and diseases without prejudice, 
and with an endeavour to ascertain the nature of causal factors acting in 
individual cases. After a suggestive introduction and an explanatory 
chapter on underlying concepts, the author elaborates bis views in a series 
of chapters with the following headings : Mental Mechanisms, the Insane, 
the Criminal, and the Feeble-Minded. There are also sections on what 
are termed miscellaneous groups and miscellaneous problems. There is an 
interesting chapter on the Neuroses and Psycho-analysis. The pages 
devoted to the consideration of the inebriate merit close study, and will 
doubtless lead to much discussion. Dr. White declares that “ alcoholic 
indulgence may be an indication of a beginning of psychotic^excitement, or, 
on the other hand, of a depression ; it may be a feature of the early stages 
of a dementia precox or of paresis ; it may be a periodic affair, which seems 
to affiliate it with the epileptics ; it may be the final desperation of one 
who has failed utterly, or who is suffering from a hopeless illness. The 
persons who drink may be highly intellectual or deeply defective, and to use 
the class terms already defined may be insane, criminal, or feeble-minded, 
or may be paupers, prostitutes, epileptics, vagrants, or what not. Aside 
from all these complicating conditions, there are a group of inebriates as 
such.” Inebriety, it is held, must be viewed and dealt with as a neurosis : 
“ The life history of the alcoholic shows him to be an inefficient individual. 
He is incapable of meeting reality efficiently every day. He may be able 
to deal with the problem of reality for a greater or lesser length of time, 
but continuity of effort, day in and day out, is foreign to the alcoholic 
character.” And as to the treatment of the inebriate Dr. White writes 
words of wisdom : 44 The fundamental underlying reason for the indulgence 

is always an exquisitely personal one, and so the treatment can never get 
anywhere that lumps all these persons together and deals with them all 
alike. Farm colonies, outdoor work, general hygienic regime, are all very 
well in their way, and have much to be said for them aside from any alleged 
therapeutic advantages which they may have ; but such treatment can never 
offer anything more than a temporary respite from the tyranny of the 
neurosis.” We commend Dr. White’s studies in social medicine and mental 
hygiene to all students of medico-sociological and medico-educational 
problems. 
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Thb Diagnosis and Treatment op Venereal Diseases in 
GBNBRAL PRACTICE. By L. W. Harrison, D.S.O., Lieut.-Colonel, 
R.A.M.C. ; Lecturer on Venereal Disease and Officer In Charge Mili¬ 
tary Hospital, Rochester Row. Pp. xvii +482, with 16 coloured plates, 
84 figures, tables, and appendices. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, and Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 
1910. Price 21s. net. 

This is the most complete, up-to-date, and generally serviceable hand¬ 
book on the recognition and management of venereal disease yet published. 
It is a volume which should be in the hands of every medical practitioner. 
Students of medico-sociological problems will find the work of the greatest 
value. Colonel Harrison states in his preface 44 that it is certain that they 
(venereal diseases] are likely to be very much more widespread in the 
near future than they were in the past, when already the inroads which they 
were making in our national resources were such as to create considerable 
alarm.” This notable work will accomplish a national service. It is 
probably the most important of practical medical manuals which has been 
issued in these war days. The book provides explicit directions regarding 
all aspects of the clinical and pathological investigation of cases of venereal 
disease. The numerous coloured plates and other illustrations form special 
features, which add greatly to the permanent value of the book as an 
authoritative work of reference. With regard to the susceptibility of 
subjects to the toxic action of salvarsan and neo-salvarsan, it is of particular 
interest to note that Colonel Harrison makes the following statement : 
“ Alcoholics are generally more susceptible, if one may judge from the case- 
records of deaths. Probably this is due to the toxic effects of the remedy 
being exercised on bloodvessels which are already diseased, especially the 
kidney vessels. Possibly, too, the perverted metabolism of an alcoholic 
favours more rapid decomposition of the remedy within the organs and 
tissues.” And in another place it is stated that alcoholics 44 naturally come 
under the category of cases in which the arsenical preparations are 
relatively contra-indicated.” The general get-up of the work is in every 
way admirable, and such as we are now accustomed to expect with the 
44 Oxford Medical Publications.” 


The Prevention of Venereal Diseases. By Otto May, M.A., 
M.D., M.R.C.P., Late Hon. Secretary, National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases. Pp. 240. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, and Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 1. 
1918. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a work which deserves the careful consideration of every medical 
practitioner and all workers engaged in social service. It is written by an 
expert acquainted with all aspects of the venereal diseases problem, and who 
has taken an active part in the organization of educational propaganda for 
the arrest of venereal diseases. The volume provides an informing summary 
of the evolution of our present-day knowledge of, and attitude towards so- 
called venereal disease. The question of prostitution is fully discussed, and 
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the much discussed subject of personal prevention or artificial prophylaxis is 
considered in some detail. A particularly valuable chapter is devoted to 
venereal disease and marriage. Dr. May’s book is of special value on account 
of the information it provides regarding practical measures. A tabular list 
is given in the Appendix of Institutions in England and Wales available for 
the Free Diagnosis and Treatment of Venereal Diseases under the Local 
Government Board’s Scheme. The Appendix also contains a model 
lecture suitable for troops, and reproduction of the Venereal Disease Act, 
1917, and the New Zealand “ Social Hygiene Act” of 1917. The work is 
a valuable addition to the rapidly increasing group of books aiming at the 
diminution and arrest of ancient evils which under war conditions seem to 
be increasing among mankind. 

Notes on Venereal Diseases for Nurses and Midwives. By 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E. Pp. 135. London: The Scientific 
Press, Ltd., 28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 1918. 

Price Is. net. 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb, both as a member of the Royal Commission on 
Venereal Disease and as the leading medical woman in this country, has 
accomplished inestimable service for the nation, and especially for its 
women and children. By the issue of this concise, clearly expressed, 
serviceable manual a further service will be rendered to nurses, midwives, 
and health visitors, for whom it has been specially prepared. The midwife 
must play a foremost part in any effective campaign against venereal 
disease, since 75 per cent, of all confinements are attended by midwives. 
“ The object of this book is to help the women for whom it is intended to 
advise their patients rightly, and to strengthen their influence when they urge 
upon them the necessity of medical advice.” This is Mrs. Scharlieb’s aim 
in producing this helpful brochure. It deserves to be known and read by all 
labouring for human betterment by the arrest of venereal disease. 

The Third Great Plague : A Discussion of Syphilis for Every¬ 
day People. By John H. Stokes, A.B., M.D., Chief of the Section 
of Dermatology and Syphilology, The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. Pp. 204, with illustrations. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company. 1917. Price 6s. 6d. 

This scientific, simply expressed, popular manual seeks to present accepted 
facts regarding syphilis in a form likely to be of practical service to 
ordinary men and women anxious to prevent and arrest disease and social 
ills. It is written by an expert, but it can be read and understood by any 
citizen with common sense. The work only needs to be known to be 
appreciated, and should have an extensive circulation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The following paragraph deals with the rdle of alcohol in 
syphilis : “Alcohol in any form, in particular, has been shown by extensive 
experience, especially since the study of the nervous system in syphilis has 
been carried to a fine point, to have an especially dangerous effect on the 
syphilitic. Alcohol damages not only the nervous system, but also the 
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blood-vessels, and makes an unrivalled combination in favour of early 
syphilitic apoplexy, general paresis, and locomotor ataxia. A syphilitic 
who drinks at all is a bad risk, busily engaged in throwing away his chances 
of cure. Even mild alcoholic beverages are undesirable, and the patient 
should lose no time in dropping them entirely/ 9 


Alcohol and Life: A Manual of Scientific Temperance 
TEACHING FOR SCHOOLS. By John A. Hunter, M.B., CM. 
(Edin.). Pp.x+86, with illustrations. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2. 1918. Price Is. net. 

The surest way to arrest permanently intemperance among a people is 
to train its coming citizens in the principles and practices of temperance. 
Almost all civilized nations have initiated endeavours to secure instruction 
in hygiene and temperance among the children. The present manual, 
which has been sanctioned by the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland for use in schools, is a very successful attempt to provide an up-to- 
date textbook which will present to children in simple language the chief 
ascertained facts regarding the action of alcohol. The argument is 
essentially biological, and the data have been wisely selected and expressed 
with judgment and a realization of the requirements of the situation. 
The chapters are grouped in three parts, dealing respectively with Alcohol 
and the Living Cell; The Effects of Alcohol on Body and Brain; and The 
Effects of Alcohol on the Individual, the Family, and the State. We 
have no hesitation in thoroughly recommending this serviceable handbook. 


GLANCES Back. By George R. Sims. Pp. 254, with portrait illustra¬ 
tions. London: Jarrold and Sons, Ltd., 10, Warwick Lane, E.C. 4. 
1918. Price 5s. net. 

Mr. George R. Sims possesses an unrivalled acquaintance with the 
Bohemia of Britain’s Metropolis. He has been brought into intimate touch 
with many who have been in the public eye and have participated in the 
instruction and recreation of Londoners. In this volume he writes with 
characteristic attractiveness and openness of men and things, personages 
and events, in the life of bygone London. His work is of particular value 
for the light it throws on customs and habits, events and opinions, relating 
to intellectual and moral standards and hygienic procedures. The book 
also provides vivid pictures of an under-world in which licentiousness, 
alcoholism, and other degradations abounded. It certainly seems to 
indicate that the London of to-day is to be counted a clean and orderly place 
compared with the bacchanalian city of fifty years ago. We commend the 
volume to all students of the social life of the Metropolis. 
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VISITS TO Walt Whitman IN 1890-1891. By Two Lancashire Friends 
and J. W. Wallace. Pp. 279, with portrait frontispiece and 19 illustra- 
tions. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 
40, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 1918. Price 6s. net. 

This fascinating volume will appeal to many of our readers, and should 
be read by all admirers of Walt Whitman. The book is ingeniously 
constructed, and possesses a charm quite unique. It is a contribution of 
permanent value to Whitman literature. Dr. Johnston and Mr. Wallace 
and their band of Bolton admirers of Whitman are all to be congratulated 
on the production of so notable a work. These records in diary form of 
personal impressions of Whitman, and numerous places and persons con¬ 
nected with this original and inspiring man, are delightful in their simplicity, 
directness, veracity, and artistic expression. All has been written under 
the inspiration of a notable personality. The work is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to biography, but it is also an exceptionally interesting contribution 
to a form of psychological study which is likely to attract increasing 
attention in the near future. 


Co-operation in Agriculture. Second impression. Pp. 378. 1914. 

Price 68. net. 

The Future of our Agriculture. Pp. 503. 1917. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Both by Henry W. Wolff. London : P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Orchard 

House, Westminster. 

These two works, written by an expert and enthusiast in the principles 
of co-operation and the science and art of agriculture, merit the serious 
consideration of all students of social readjustment and industrial recon¬ 
struction. The first book affords a general outline of what has been 
accomplished on lines of co-operation for agricultural advancement. It 
deals with the co-operative supply of goods and the disposal of farm 
products, explains measures for live stock improvement, indicates methods 
of co-operative insurance and credit, advocates measures for the common 
use of machinery and obtainment of power. There are also special chapters 
on co-operation in the tenure of land, education and “ forced "co-operation. 
The second volume is a natural sequel, and its appearance now is particularly 
timely. It is a comprehensive monograph, lucidly explaining the short¬ 
comings of British agriculture and suggesting remedies. There are able and 
convincing arguments, and a rare store of facts and figures effectively 
arranged and logically presented in a series of chapters under such general 
headings as: Education, Organization, Working Credit for Farmers, 
Labour, Small Holdings, A Full Reward for the Toiler and Reclamation of 
Waste Land. The work is of special interest for the light it throws on 
German principles and practices. We earnestly commend these illuminat¬ 
ing works to all workers for British betterment. 
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Co-operation at Home and Abroad: A Description and 
ANALYSIS. By C. R. Fay, B.A. Pp. xvi + 403. London : P. S. King 
and Son, Orchard House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 1908. Price 10s. 6d. 

net. 

Athough this can scarcely be considered a new work, it is certainly one 
to which attention may well be directed in these days, when enlightened 
minds are ready to consider without bias problems of readjustment and 
reconstruction. Mr. Fay’s monograph is a comprehensive study of the 
principles and practice of co-operation as understood and exemplified in this 
country, and in Germany and certain other European countries. The 
author has travelled far and read widely to fit himself for his task, and his 
work is one whioh will occupy a permanent position in the literature of 
oo-operation. There is a valuable bibliography. 


The Dream Physician : A Play in Five Acts. By Edward Martyn. 
Pp. 87. London: Duckworth and Co., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 1918. 

This comedy, by the founders of the Irish Literary Theatre, will be 
welcomed by many interested in the Irish Literary and Artistic Revival, 
which it is to be hoped will not suffer discouragement by the doings of these 
dark days of war and rebellion. Mr. Martyn’s play is the work of a 
brilliant satirist, one with remarkable intuition in regard to fundamental 
psychological origins of human concepts and conduct. The play is likely 
to prove of exceptional interest to members of the medical profession. 


The Coming Golden Age. By Frank Rosewater. Pp. 127. New 
York City: Published by the Author, 250, East Fifty-first Street. 
1917. Price $1.00. 

This novel essay attempts to prove that existing industrial evils are 
dependent in great measure on unreciprocal monetarism. The monoplies 
in money, land, and mercantile interests are discussed, and separate chapters 
are also devoted to the consideration of the Toll of Capitalism, the 
Philosophy of Value, Foreign Trade, the Medium of Exchange, Past 
Industrial Systems, and Socialism, and other projects. The author 
expounds his philosophy and system of proprietarism on monetarism made 
reciprocal which he claims as “ the industrial system of the future.” The 
book is the work of an idealist, but it will stimulate throughout and 
provides abundant material for discussion. 


Sketches from the Life Class. By Ninguno Santo. Pp. 258. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. The Nunc Licet Press, 920, Nicollet 
Avenue. 1917. Price 50 cents. 

This unusual book can scarcely.be criticized in accordance with the 
customary rules of a reviewer. It is a collection of sketches illustrative 
of human thoughts and ways. These story-like delineations are grouped 
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under such general headings as Practical Things for Practical People* 
Revelations, Power, Joy, and Gladness, at the Heart of Things, in the 
Thick Darkness, The Reason Why. The work will help to quicken 
religious and ethical forces and it seeks to point the way to the conduct of 
a successful and serviceable life. 


“ Alcohol and National Finance,” by Lord D’Abernon (London : The 
True Temperance Association, Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 
1918. Price 3d.), is No. 6 of the so-called “ True Temperance Monographs/ 
and seeks to show that “ Measures must be taken to secure that the 
present level of sobriety is maintained after the war, and that none of the 
ground gained is sacrificed.” It is suggested that this result is attainable 
“ without any restriction of output, provided (I) that proper regulations 
are enforced, and (2) that the retail price of alcohol is not allowed to fall 
disproportionately low compared with prime necessities.” “ The ultimate 
attainable increase of revenue to the Exchequer from alcohol is estimated 
at from £80,000 to £100,000,000 annually. This can be secured without 
raising the present level of prices, and without giving facilities for 
profiteering.” Lord D’Abernon, in directing attention to the existence of 
th}s source of extra revenue, suggests that it might be devoted “ in part to 
the development of industrial canteens, or to alleviation of taxes on 
articles of prime necessity. The means by which these objects are to be 
secured are : On the regulative side, the maintenance of a policy of 
reasonable restriction; on the fiscal side, the consolidation of taxation, and 
the fixing of new rates of duty on beer, spirits, and wine in such a manner 
as to give the State the whole or the greater part of the excess profit 
which has accrued through improved conditions.” Lord D’Abernon’s final 
conclusions are formulated thus : “ (1) That taxation of alcohol can 
furnish the annual interest required for the net indebtedness caused by 
about fifteen months of the war, or about £2,000,000,000 without reducing 
trade profits below the pre-war standard. (2) That this taxation, taken 
together with the alleviations and developments rendered possible, would 
conduce to maintain sobriety and national efficiency at their present high 
level, and would facilitate social progress.” 


“ The Brewers’ Almanack and Wine and Spirit Trade Annual for 1918,” 
published for the Brewers’ Society by the Review Press, Ltd., 13, Little 
Trinity Lane, Upper Thames Street, E.C. (price 5s. net), is an admirably 
arranged and highly informing reference work relating to all matters 
dealing with the manufacture and distribution of alcoholic liquors. There 
are data respecting Parliamentary, legal, and general affairs pertaining to 
the wholesale and retail liquor industries. The volume is particularly well 
supplied with up-to-date statistics, and the latest public and personal 
information likely to be of practical service. The work is a model of 
concentration, conciseness, and effective presentation. It contains a list 
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of so-called 41 teetotal” societies and newspapers. There seems to be no 
reference to the Society for the Study of Inebriety or its official journal. 


44 Outlines of Local Government,” by John J. Clarke, F.S.S., Lecturer 
in Public Administration, Local Government, and Citizenship for the 
Liverpool Education Authorities (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd., 1, Amen Corner, B.C. 4. 1918. Price Is. net), is an excellent 
manual for those engaged in social service and all forms of local govern¬ 
ment. It furnishes a concise account of the various central and local 
authorities and their dealings in regard to public health matters, public 
undertakings, and public protection. There are valuable sections on local 
authorities in relation to education and moral improvement, public 
assistance, relief and prevention of poverty, and the like. This little 
manual is an ideal one for study circles and all students of, and workers for, 
national welfare. 


44 Ten Years of Prohibition in Oklahoma,” by William E. Johnson, 
(Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A.: The American Issue Publishing Company. 
1918. Price 25 cents), provides a detailed and statistical r£sum6 of the 
working and effects of a policy of prohibition in the Indian Reserves and 
Territory of Oklahoma. The records of these ten years of a State-wide 
44 dry” policy deserve the fullest study of all would-be temperance 
reformers. 

44 War Food and How to Cook it,” by Nellie R. De Lissa (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 14. 1918. Price Is. net), is a timely, serviceable, and 

practical guide by an experienced teacher of cookery and a writer of 
numerous helpful books on food and its preparation. Particulars are given 
regarding cereals and pulses, and numerous excellent recipes are provided 
indicating how they may be effectively used in supplying attractive and 
nourishing dishes. _ 

44 Systems of Psycho-Therapy or Spiritual Healing,” by the Rev. the Ven. 
Archdeacon Batchelor, D.D., published by Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 
Yokohama, Japan, is a brochure by a distinguished member of 44 the 
Catholic Apostolic and Protestant branch of the Church of England,” 
describing his experiences as 44 a healer,” and setting forth principles and 
practices which he considers likely to be of service to those who believe in 
44 the gift of healing ” as defined and approved by the Special Committee of 
the Anglican Bishops of the Lambeth Conference, 1908. 


44 Britain’s Defeat,” by Bonaria, published by Messrs. Heath, Cranton, 
Ltd*, Fleet Street, E.C. (price 6d. net), is a telling indictment in unusual 
verse form of various social ills which threaten the well-being of the 
Commonwealth. 
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“ Insect Enemies of the Allotment Holder/ 9 by Fred. V. Theobald, 
M.A., F.E.S., Hon. F.R.H.S., Professor of Agricultural Zoology, London 
University, just published by the author at Wye Court, Wye, Kent (price 
Is. net), is a most timely and instructive illustrated brochure which all 
smallholders and amateur gardeners will do well to study. It describes the 
life-history, and ravages of Wireworms and Click Beetles, Turnip and 
other Flea Beetles, Pea and Bean Weevils, Cockchafers, Turnip and 
Cabbage Gall Weevils, Cabbage White Butterflies and their Caterpillars, 
Winter Moths, Maggot in Apples and Onions, Rust in Carrots, Leaf 
Blister, Cabbage Root Fly, Daddy Long Legs, the Pear Midge, Currant 
and Gooseberry Sawflies, the Apple Grub, Aphides, Scale Insects, Red 
Spiders, Millepedes, Woodlice, Slugs and Snails, and other enemies of the 
garden and its cultivators. 


“ The Welsh Housing and Development Year Book, 1918,” Edited by 
Edgar L. Chappell (Cardiff: The Welsh Housing and Development 
Association, 38, Charles Street. Price Is. 6d. net), deserves to be 
studied by all students of, and workers for, social advancement in Wales. 
It contains a collection of notable signed articles, and serviceable notes 
relating to many aspects of industrial betterment and housing advancement 
and reform. Reference may be made to the following articles : “ The 
Regional Planning of Wales,” by D. Lleufer Thomas, J.P. ; “Town 
Planning and the Development of Hillside Areas,” by D. M. Jenkins, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. ; “ The Need for Education in Architecture and Town 
Planning,” by J. A. Lovat-Fraser, M.A. ; “ Municipalities and Land 
Ownership,” by Arthur L. Jenkins ; “ Agriculture in Wales,” by Evan R. 
Davies; “Surveys in Relation to the Resources of Wales,” by Professor 
O. T. Jones; “The North Wales Slate Industry,” by W. D. Hobson; 
“ Economies in Cottage Building,” by T. Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B.A.; 
“Domestic Architecture in South Wales,” by H. M. Vaughan, F.S.A. ; 
“ Housing Problems from the Standpoint of a Woman,” by Miss E. P. 
Hughes, M.B.E.; and “House Building by Private Enterprise after the 
War,” by Charles T. Ruthen, F.R.I.B.A. 


44 Boyle’s Court and Country Guide and Town Visiting Directory,” pub¬ 
lished at 48, South Audley Street, W. 1., with Editorial Offices at 10, Gough 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 1 (price5s. net), is nowin its 252nd edition, cor¬ 
rected up to May, 1918, and still maintains those features which for so many 
years have made it one of the indispensable reference books for Londoners. In 
addition to the convenient directory of residents in well-known districts 
and the carefully prepared alphabetically arranged list of names, there is 
much valuable information regarding Royal Households, Ambassadors, and 
Consuls, H.M. Privy Council, members of Houses of Parliament, 
Constituencies, Government Offices, Banks, Insurance Companies, Clubs 
and Societies and Institutions, 
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MEMORANDA. 

The British Journal of INEBRIETY with the present number com¬ 
mences its sixteenth volume. The Council muoh regret the necessity for 
restriction in size, but this has been rendered inevitable by the increasing 
pressure of war conditions. The high price of paper and the heavy charges 
in the cost of printing has made it very difficult to arrange for the con¬ 
tinuance of the journal in its customary form. The greater part of the 
annual subscription of each member and associate is now absorbed in 
providing for the publication and distribution of the journal. The Council 
are strongly of opinion that it would be inimical to the best interests of 
the Society to discontinue its official quarterly; and they are also of 
opinion that it would be inadvisable at the present time to make any 
compulsory increase on the very small and merely nominal annual minimum 
subscription to the Society (five shillings). The whole situation is fully 
explained in the Report of the Council published in the present issue, which 
it is hoped will be carefully considered by all Members and Associates of 
the Society. In order to tide over the existing difficult situation the 
Council earnestly hope that everyone connected with the Society will 
make a point of making a donation to the Special Reserve Fund, on the 
resources of which it is necessary to depend for the carrying on of the 
journal and the maintenance of the work of the Society. 


We much regret that with the commencement of the present volume of 
the official journal it is necessary to restrict our free and exchange lists. 
Hitherto we have been enabled to distribute a certain number of copies of 
the journal to educational centres and to leading 1 medical and sociological 
periodicals. The continuance of war conditions, with the insistent 
demands for economy in regard to paper, and the conservation of our 
financial resources, make this step inevitable. We venture, however, to 
ask for the co-operation of all Members and Associates in making the best 
use of each copy of the journal. It has been suggested that when the 
journal has been read it should be presented to a local reference library, or 
to a medical school, or other educational centre. In some cases sub¬ 
scribers may think well to arrange for their copies to be sent to their own 
doctors, ministers of religion, teachers, or other workers engaged in work 
for national welfare and human betterment. 
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The Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb probably in the autumn of 1919. This Lectureship was 
founded to commemorate the life-work of the Founder! of the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety, the late Dr. Norman Kerr. The following table 
indicates in convenient form the Norman Kerr Memorial Lectures and 
Lecturers: 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Oct. io, 1905. 

The late Professor 
T. D. Crothers, 
M.D. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D., C.M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

Nov. 3, 1913. 

The late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., 
LL.D. 

Oct. 12, 1915. 

Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., 
D.L., M.D., M.S., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 

Oct. 9, 1917. 

Major W. McAdam 
Eccles, M.S., 
M.B., F.R.C.S., 
R.A.M.C., T. 


Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture/’ 

January, 1906. 

“ Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control.” 

January, 1908. 

“The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

October, 1909. 

“The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart.” 

January, 1912. 

“Some of the Psy¬ 
chological and 

Clinical Aspects 
of Alcohol.” 

January, 1914. 

“The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and 
Alcohol Addic¬ 
tion. ’ ’ 

January, 1916. 

“Alcohol and War.” 

January, 1918. 


It is with sorrow that we record the death of Dr. T» D. Crothers, our 
first Norman Kerr Memorial Lecturer. We are indebted to Miss C. F. 
Stoddard for the following particulars : 

“ Dr. Crothers was born in West Charlton, New York, on September 
21 , 1842, and died at Hartford, Conn., January 12, 1918. He received his 
degree of M.D. at Albany Medical College in 1865. From 1866 to 1870 he 
was in private practice; and from 1871 to 1878 served as assistant 
physician to the State Inebriate Association at Binghampton, New York, 
the first institution of its kind in the world. In his later years he became 
superintendent of Walnut Lodge Hospital at Hartford, Conn., where he 
remained until his death. This hospital was devoted to the treatment of 
alcohol addicts and drug patients. Dr. Crothers took up the study of 
inebriety in 1873. He was secretary of the American Medical Temperance 
Association throughout its existence from 1891-1904. In later years the 
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Temperance Association and the Association for the Study and Cure of 
Inebriety were merged into the American Medical Association for the 
Study and Cure of Inebriety, of which he was secretary. He was editor 
of the American Journal of Inebriety throughout its whole period, which 
began in 1876. He attended two of the International Congresses on 
alcoholism at Paris in 1899, and in London in 1909. At a later Congress 
he was a member of the first official delegation appointed by the United 
States Government. He also attended the International Temperence 
Congress in London in 1897. In 1905 he delivered the first Norman Kerr 
lecture in London. He was the author of several books : “ Inebriety,” 
published in 1893, which was a complication of papers and addresses which 
had appeared in the Journal of Inebriety; ‘ Morphinism and other Drug 
Diseases,’ issued in 1892 ; * Morphinism and its Treatment/ which appeared 
in 1902; * Drug Habits and Their Treatment/ published in 1901; and 
* Clinical Study of Inebriety/written in 1911. Dr. Crothers was a member 
of the American Medical Association, and for a long time a member of its 
j udicial Council. He was a prolific writer, and contributed expensively to 
various American medical journals.” 


“ Alcohol: its Action on the Human Organism,” the special report of an 
Advisory Committee of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), was 
reviewed at length in our last issue. We are now glad to be able to 
welcome a popular edition of this valuable review of the existing state of 
scientific knowledge regarding the action of alcohol on the human organism. 
The volume is issued by His Majesty’s Stationery office, price Is. net. 
We trust that steps may be taken to secure a wide distribution for this 
informing and suggestive monograph. It deserves to be studied by all 
medical advisers, educationists, workers in every form of social service, 
and those responsible for national and local government. We should like 
to see the report used as a handbook for study circles. A copy should be 
available in every reference library, educational establishment, mess, club, 
and social centre in the country. 


“The Fourth Report of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic)” 
[Offices at Latymer House, 134, Piccadilly, W. 1] has recently been issued 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office [Cd. 9055], (price 3d. net), and contains 
particulars regarding the development of the general work of the Board, 
the effects of the restrictive orders, the influence of industrial canteens, and 
the action of direct control. Lord 0’Abernon says : “ The ground gained, 
including as it does a reduction of public drunkenness to approximately one- 
quarter of its previous amount, has been so considerable that the margin of 
possible improvement is relatively small ; but if progress is now less rapid 
than it was two or three years ago, there are no signs of reaction, nor has 
any ground been lost. Whether the improvement achieved will be perma¬ 
nent or temporary depends upon unknown factors, principally upon future 
legislation and administration. But the experience of the last three years 
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goes to show that there is no such inherent difficulty in the problem as to 
render impossible the permanent maintenance of the present level of 
sobriety." 

“ An Investigation of the Factors concerned in the Causation of 
Industrial Accidents," by Dr. H. M. Vernon, forms Memorandum No. 21, 
of the valuable series of publications of the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee, of which Sir George Newman is Chairman. The Memorandum 
(Cd. 9046] is published by His Majesty’s Stationery office (price 6d. net). 
The report contains an informing and suggestive study of accidents in 
relation to psychical influences and alcohol consumption. The report is 
based upon an investigation of 50,000 accidents. 


“ Progressive Personalities," published by the Impressions Publishing 
Company, Ltd., 76, Hanover Street, Edinburgh (price 2s. 6d. net), consists 
of reprints from Impressions , edited by Mr. G. E. Whitehouse, and contains 
portraits and sketches of well-known leaders in social service, commerce, 
and the public life of the nation, among which are Lord Levenhulme, 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge, Sir William Robertson, of Dunfermline, Sir Charles 
Wakefield, Bart., Mr. Angus Watson, of Newcastle, Sir Herbert Morgan, 
K.B.E., Sir Herbert Austin, K.B.E., and Sir C. W. Stainer, of Warlington. 

The National Temperance League, the headquarters of which are at 
Paternoster House, 34, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, have just issued an 
attractive and appealing booklet (price 2s. a dozen). It bears the title 
‘ 4 Gentlemen! the King!" and is a compact presentation of facts 44 sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of those officers in His Majesty’s service on 
sea, on land, and in the air, who are out for increasing Efficiency and 
Moral." The statement is made that on mobilization 44 there were a 
number of regiments in which quite 50 per eent., in several over 75 per 
cent., and in some as many as 90 per cent, of their strength were abstainers."* 
It is claimed that the latest investigations of medical soience 44 fully con¬ 
firm the experience of those who habitually abstain from alcohol." 

The Liberal Year Book for 1918, published by the Liberal Publication 
Department, 42, Parliament Street, S.W. I (price Is. net), now in its 
fourteenth year of issue, maintains its position as an invaluable reference 
work to the personelle of Parliamentary life. It also contains lists of the 
chief societies and associations and war-relief organizations. There are 
particulars of the principal additions to the Statute Book of 1917-18. The 
lists of war commissions and committees, official publications, and books on 
the war, will be found of much assistance for rapjd reference. 


The Welfare Orator , published by the International Reform Bureau, 
206, Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E., Washington, W.C. (annual subscription, 
£1*00), is a new periodical dealing with prohibition and other aspects of the 
problem for the regulation, restriction, and arrest of the liquor traffic. 
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ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION.* 

BY THE REV. HENRY GARTER, 

Member of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), and Author of 
“ The Control of the Drink Trade.” 

THE phrase “ social reconstruction ” is in danger of becoming, 
outworn before the work of reconstruction has fairly begun. 
Yet it is probably an inevitable expression of a process which we 
know to be inevitable. After the disintegration of war there 
must be reconstruction—domestic, industrial, political, inter¬ 
national. To express all this, one seems driven to use the word 
“ social ” in its sense of pertaining to society as a whole. “ Social 
reconstruction ” is the phrase which suggests clearly the kind of 
rebuilding of the life of humanity which we know must be 
attempted when peace returns. We are to consider the alcohol 
problem in its relation to social reconstruction. Before we 
attempt a survey of the wide area confronting us, three state¬ 
ments of a general character claim regard. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. The alcohol problem of the reconstruction period will be a 
new one. It would be difficult to name another social question 
which has occupied so large a place in the public mind during 
the war. In the early months of 1915, for example, the drink 
question almost eclipsed the war as a matter of public concern, 
alike in the press and in Parliament. Military and naval 
authorities, licensing justices, the Central Control Board (Liquor 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion at the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety on Tuesday, July 9, 1918, in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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Traffic), and the Food Controller have all taken a hand in the 
placing of restraints upon the traffic in liquor. The diminution 
of hours of sale, the prohibition of certain methods of sale, 
and successive restrictions on the output of liquor have made 
their mark upon the liquor trade itself, so that its more far- 
seeing leaders do not anticipate at the close of the war a simple 
return to the status quo ante bellum. As to the popular judgment 
respecting the use of alcohol, one cannot surely estimate the 
measure of change which the experiences of war-time have 
wrought; yet it is safe to affirm that the vast reduction of in¬ 
temperance at home, the fact that most belligerent countries 
have restricted the traffic in alcohol to improve efficiency, and 
the spread of the prohibition movement in Canada and the United 
States have all powerfully affected the judgment of the average 
man respecting the possibility of effectively controlling the traffic 
in alcoholic liquors. Plainly, then, the reformer must bring a 
fresh mind to the study of after-war conditions as they affect the 
liquor trade. Between the drink problems of 1914 and 1918 
there is a great gulf fixed. 

2. We must dismiss entirely the idea that the war-time 
achievement of comparative sobriety in Britain will continue 
automatically when the restraints of war-time cease. Granted that 
no one can foresee precisely what form British life will assume 
in the days of peace, it is safest to hold that the close of the war 
will see a reaction against the restraints imposed during the war. 
One fact is beyond the region of surmise. The statute* which 
established the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) laid it 
down that the regulations made by the Board shall take effect 
during the continuance of the present war and such period not exceeding 
twelve months thereafter as may be declared by Order in Council to be 
necessary in view of conditions connected with the termination of the 
present war. That is to say, the present restrictions on the hours 
of sale; the present prohibitions of treating, of credit-sales, and of 
canvassing from door to door for liquor orders; and the present 
stringent restrictions on the modes of sale and alcoholic strength 
of spirits, all come to an end within a year of the close of the war. 
Unless new licensing legislation is obtained within that year, the 
country will lose, at a stroke, the whole scheme of the Board’s 
restrictions. That fact adds enormously to the need for inquiry 
such as that which we are pursuing to-day. It is essential that 
students of the alcohol problem should be clear as to the line 
which legislation should take when war-time regulations cease. 

* Defence of Realm (Amendment) (No. 3) Act, 1915. 
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3. In the third place, whatever judgment we reach to-day 
should be regarded as provisional. Every month is adding to the 
store of new information. Each of us must needs be ready at 
all times to test and to revise conclusions reached. 


THE CONTROL OF THE SALE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

The assumption underlying the following suggestions is that so 
long as the sale of alcoholic beverages is sanctioned by the State, 
it is requisite in the public interest that the sale should be firmly 
controlled, particularly in regard to (1) the places of sale ; (2) the 
times of sale ; (3) modes of sale; and (4) the alcoholic strength of 
the beverage sold. 

. While it would not be unfair to regard the suggestions to be 
made in this paper as an argument for the continuance of the 
■application of the ideas on which much of the Control Board’s 
work has been based, it is right that I should say explicitly that 
neither the Board nor any other organization is responsible for 
the conclusions reached. These are laid down, for what they 
are worth, as a result of personal observation, and as an expres¬ 
sion of individual judgment. 


i. Regulations regarding Places of Sale. 

It is common ground both for temperance reformers and 
spokesmen of the liquor trade that the number of premises 
licensed for the sale of liquor is excessive. On January 1, 1916, 
the number of premises licensed or registered in England and 
Wales for the sale or supply of intoxicating liquor was as follows : 


For consumption on or off the premises 
For consumption off the premises ... 
Registered clubs ... 

Premises without Justices’ licenses : 
Wine and spirit dealers ... 

Theatres 

Total 


85,889 

22,977 

8,520 


... 751) 
... 2731 


1,024 

118,410 


The estimated population of England and Wales at the middle 
of 1914—the latest date for which an estimate of population is 
available—was 36,960,684. There was, therefore, taking the 
country as a whole, an average of one licensed or registered 
premises for the sale of drink for every 312 persons, men and 
women and children, abstainers and moderate drinkers and 
immoderate drinkers, all included. 
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Another striking comparison can be made with the number 
of inhabited houses in England and Wales. At the census of 
1911 there were in England and Wales 7,141,781 inhabited houses ; 
the restrictions placed in war-time on the building industries 
probably leave this figure substantially unchanged. This means 
that in round figures every sixtieth inhabited house is a place for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Each serious proposal to deal comprehensively with the per¬ 
manent features of the licensing question has necessarily included 
a scheme for the elimination of redundancy. Lord Peel’s 
Report in 1899 suggested “ one on-licensed house to every 750 
persons in towns and 400 in country.”* The Asquith Licensing 
Bill of 1908 proposed a similar reduction : within fourteen years 
from that date the number of on-licences was to be reduced until 
the total did not exceed one per 400 persons in the most sparsely 
populated parts of the country, and one per 1,000 persons in the 
most densely populated areas. By the year 1922 the Asquith 
scheme would have suppressed over 30,000 licences. 

The Carlisle area affords an interesting illustration of the 
need for a sweeping reduction of licences; following the intro¬ 
duction of Direct Control by the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), out of a total of 215 “on” or “off” licences 84 were 
suppressed within a few months as redundant or undesirable, 
a reduction of nearly 40 per cent. “ The houses closed were 
mainly those in back streets or in the narrow courts character¬ 
istic of the ancient part of the city, structurally unsuitable and 
difficult for the police to supervise properly. The simple act of 
closing houses of this type was a definite contribution to public 
order.”t But Carlisle, before the reduction, was a type rather 
than an exception among British cities. In most large centres of 
population, and in a good many small country towns, over¬ 
licensing obtains to-day. A few instances are cited on the next 
page. . 

Obviously, where facilities to obtain drink are needlessly 
numerous, the temptation to insobriety is enhanced. “ In three 
ways at least a large reduction would be immediately beneficial. 
The mere reduction would diminish the facilities and therefore 
the temptation to indulge. It would make effective supervision 
of licensed houses by the police or other authorities a possibility. 
It would diminish the competition between individual licensees, 

* “Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws,” p. 289. 

t See “ The Control of the Drink Trade,” p. 206. London: Longmans, 
1918. 
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Examples of Heavily-Licensed County Boroughs. 



Popula¬ 

tion. 

Licensed Premises. 

Registered 

Clubs. 

Total Licensed 
Premises and 
Registered 
Clubs. 

Ratio to Popu¬ 
lation. One 
Licence to 

No. of Persons. 

“ On.” 

“Off.” 

Excise 

Licence 

only. 

Merthyr Tydvil 

80,990 

222 

18 

1 

12 

253 320-1 

Stoke-on-Trent 

234,534 

660 

207 

7 

25 

899 260-9 

Wolverhampton 

95,328 

316 

75 

2 

16 

409 233-0 

Norwich 

121,478 

481 

37 

4 

18 

540 224*9 

Wakefield 

51,511 

151 

67 

1 

30 

249 206-7 

Northampton 

90,064 

235 

185 

1 

24 

445 202-4 

Great Yarmouth 

55,905 

245 

27 

3 

6 

281 1 199-3 

Chester 

39,028 

161 

27 

2 

13 

203 192-3 

Dudley 

51,079 

1 243 

1 

27 

1 

10 

281 181-8 


Examples of Heavily-Licensed Petty Sessional 

Divisions. 



Popula¬ 

tion. 

Licensed Premises. 

0 

Ih . 

© CO 
<-> .Q 

T3 rtf 

rt P . 

O © .O 

Ratio to Popu¬ 
lation. One 
Licenco to 
No. of Persons. 

“On.” 

“ Off.” 

Excise 

Licence 

only. 

CO 

fe 

.2 2 5 
aspS 

d © ® 

0& 05 

Burnham (Bucks) ... 

24,337 

125 

12 


9 

146 

1667 

Towcester 

15,671 

82 

21 

— 

1 

104 

150-7 

Clackclose (Norfolk) 

19,875 

139 

11 

— 

— 

150 

132-5 

Aylesbury 

33,380 

228 

27 

2 

10 

267 

125-0 

Biggleswade ... 

27,308 

201 

16 

1 

4 

222 

123-0 

Ely . 

20,833 

184 

14 

— 

3 

201 

103-7 

Watlington (Oxford) 

9,457 

87 

7 

— 

1 

95 

99-5 

Toseland (Hunting¬ 








don) 

10,650 

98 

12 

— 

— 

110 

96-8 

Chatteris (Isle of Ely) 

7,750 

77 

2 

2 

2 

83 

93-4 

Hurstingstone (Hunt¬ 



I 





ingdon) 

10,688 

131 

8 


1 

140 

76'3 


and so, by improving their status, make them more able and 
more willing to abstain from undue pushing of the trade/’ * 

* See “ Report of Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws, 1899,” 
p. 96. 

Convictions for drunkenness are not always most numerous where 
licensed premises exist in the largest numbers. The standard of police 
administration and efficiency, the industrial character of the neighbourhood, 
and—in particular—the spending power of the neighbourhood are all to be 
regarded as influential factors in the estimation of the value of the statistics 
of arrests for drunkenness in any given Licensing District. 
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In addition to the reduction of the number of public-houses, 
two other classes of premises for the sale and supply of liquor 
require the particular attention of the legislature — the club 
which retails liquor to its members, and the licensed grocer’s 
shop or store. 

Before the war the club enjoyed special privileges and greater 
freedom than the public-house. The club could sell liquor 
any hour of night or day, contributed less to the national 
exchequer for the privilege of sale, and was free from direct 
police supervision. The Control Board made their whole scheme 
of restrictions apply equally to clubs and licensed premises. It 
is certainly in the interests of public equity and order that this 
uniformity of treatment should be continued. There should be 
one law concerning liquor for all ranks and classes of society. 

As to the licensed grocer, so far back as 1899 the Report of the 
Minority of the Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws 
affirmed that “ there should be a separation of the trades so 
complete that there shall be no sale within the same premises of 
intoxicants and groceries or other articles.”* The main case 
against what is commonly known as the “grocer’s licence” is 
that it encourages home drinking by making easy the purchase 
and delivery of intoxicants along with family groceries. In the 
Control Board’s four State Purchase areas all “ grocer’s licences ” 
have been permanently suppressed, and the “ off” sale of liquor 
restricted to premises used for that purpose only. The general 
suppression of the “grocer’s licence” would be in accord with 
the sound principle that the “ off” sale of drink should be 
separated from the sale of other domestic commodities, and 
preferably—carried on only in premises where no other business 
is permitted. 

It does not lie within the province of this paper to examine the 
various modes by which the needful reduction of licences could 
be secured—whether by State Purchase, by compensation, by 
Local Option, or otherwise—nor to attempt to pronounce on the 
proposals advanced by different schools of reformers. There 
will, however, be general agreement as to the conditions which 
any scheme of reduction must satisfy, if it is to meet the needs of 
the era of social reconstruction. Reduction, it will be agreed, 
must be (1) on an adequate scale; (2) speedy in its operation; 

(3) in accordance with the requirements of each locality; and 

(4) just, in the provision which it offersffor those^who suffer by 
changes imposed in the public interest. 

* See “Report of Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws,” p. 157. 
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II. Restriction of Times of Sale. 

The country has become so familiar with the limited hours for 
'the sale of drink imposed by the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) that it means an effort of memory to recall that before 
the war public-houses were open on week-days in truly rural 
Britain for 16 hours of the 24; in towns and cities for 17 of 
the 24; and in London from 5 a.m. to half an hour after mid¬ 
night—that is, for 19| hours of the 24. The hours appointed by 
the Control Board are—as is generally known—a maximum of 
5£ per day for “ on” sale, including a mid-day meal-time period 
from 12 to 2.30, and an evening period usually either from 6 to 9 
or 6.30 to 9.30. This scheme of hours now applies to three- 
fourths of the area of Great Britain, and to nineteen-twentieths 
of the population. The pre-war licensing system had a uniform 
scheme of hours for “on” and “off” sale, and for beer and 
spirits ; as we shall see directly, the Control Board scheme gave 
fewer facilities for “ off” than for “ on ” sale, and fewer opportu¬ 
nities for the “ off” sale of spirits than for the “ off” sale of beer 
and wines. 

On this subject of times of sale it will be useful to glance in 
turn at the question of the hours most suitable during the 
working week—that is, from Monday to Friday ; then to consider 
whether any further safeguards are needed for the more leisur- 
able period of the week-end; and in the third place to discuss 
the subject of “ off” sale. 

1. The Working Week (Monday to Friday). —It has been pointed 
out that the Board forbade the sale of drink before 12 noon,* 
fixed an afternoon non-sale interval of 3£ or 4 hours, and 
stopped evening sale at 9.30 p.m. The aim was, of course, to in- 
crease efficiency and to reduce “ broken time.” Early morning 
and late evening drinking were recognizable causes of both these 
ills, and from many quarters the Board received testimonies that 
the cessation of morning and late evening sale helped sobriety 
and industrial output. The cessation of mid-afternoon sale was 
not only beneficial in these directions, but also aided sobriety in 
family life by rendering it impossible for intemperate persons to 
spend the afternoon “soaking” liquor on licensed premises. 

Without attempting to prescribe a precise scheme of hours, it 
can safely be affirmed that the public call for alcoholic refresh- 

* Save in the Midlands and Southern Staffordshire areas, where the mid¬ 
day hours were 11.30 a.m. to 2 p.m. in place of the customary 12 to 
.2.30 p.m. 
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ment chiefly concerns the mid-day meal-time and the leisure- 
hours of the earlier part of the evening. There is certainly no 
body of evidence to justify a return to early morning hours of 
sale ; there is a good case from the point of view of sobriety for a. 
cessation of sale in the afternoon; and only here and there—on 
the part of late workers—is there a claim for late evening sale.. 
The publican and his staff have benefited physically by the- 
abolition of their inhumanly long working-day, and a return to 

CHART SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF DRUNKENNESS. 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK IN THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 

Period: August 23 to December 26, 1915. The figures show the daily 
average of convictions throughout this period. 



the pre-war hours would be decidedly unpopular among many 
publicans, their families, and—still more—their employees. 

2. The Week-End (Saturday and Sunday ).—The week-end claims 
special regard as the time when there is money to spend and' 
leisure to drink. The chart illustrates how these two factors 
may contribute to intemperance. It is a record of the experience 
of Glasgow during a term of 18 weeks in 1915. The curve 
shows the average distribution of drunkenness throughout the 
week. Its striking feature is a tremendous rise of convictions for 
Saturday drunkenness. The average for 18 Fridays is .41; for 
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18 Saturdays no less than 181; for 18 Sundays, a day on which 
licensed premises are closed in Glasgow, 21. 

Apart from the agitation for Sunday Closing—which has chiefly 
been based on moral or religious considerations — temperance 
reformers have not heretofore given conspicuous attention to 
the need for special safeguards against intemperance at the week¬ 
end. The Control Board met with abundant evidence that the 
records of Monday time-keeping were greatly influenced by the 
measure of the opportunities for indulgence in liquor during 
the week-end. The particular week-end measures adopted by 
the Board to aid efficiency were the following: 

(1) The “off” sale of spirits was prohibited entirely on Satur¬ 
days in all the Board’s areas. This was done to lessen the like¬ 
lihood of the purchase—at a time when the week’s wages were in 
hand—of unusual quantities of liquor for home consumption. 

(2) The privilege of the bona-fide traveller to purchase drink at 
times other than the statutory hours was cancelled. This stopped 
the Sunday drinking-parties which before the war were ac¬ 
customed to travel the three miles required by law to obtain 
drink at any hour of the Sunday. 

(3) In the Carlisle and Gretna State Purchase area, and for 
some distance beyond, a “spirit-less Saturday” was instituted, 
-all sales of spirits, whether for “on” or “ off” consumption, being 
prohibited. One imagines that Saturday became spiritless in 
another sense to many persons, but, unquestionably, the 
measure went a long way to secure sobriety in this important 
munition area. 

(4) A notable provision in the industrial Lowlands of Scotland 
limited the time for the sale of any kind of drink on Saturdays to 
the hours between 4 p.m. and 9 p.m. This was a direct outcome 
•of representations made to the Board by representatives of 
Scottish Labour organizations, who urged that it was in the 
interests of the family and of sobriety that the worker should be 
free from inducement to spend money on liquor just after the 
receipt of his wages. The Board’s Scottish Rule prohibiting the 
sale of liquor on Saturdays before 4 p.m. has been welcomed in 
Labour and other circles, and a strong body of opinion favours 
its retention after the war. 

(5) For boundary reasons the Board appointed entire Sunday 
Closing in the Carlisle State Purchase area, in Monmouthshire, 
and in the Forest of Dean. 

(6) Sunday Closing of licensed premises, which obtained in 
Wales and Scotland before the war, was made complete by the 
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requirement that there should be no Sunday sale or supply of 
liquor in clubs in those countries. 

The whole subject of the concentration of intemperance at the 
week-end needs further investigation by reformers. Personally, 
I believe that there is good ground for holding that an increase 
of restrictions on the sale of drink at the week-end would be 
found to correspond with a decrease in intemperance and the 
inefficiency caused by alcoholic indulgence. 

3. Hours for “ Off” Sale .—The Board appointed one hour less 
at night for “ off” sale than for “on ” sale. Where, e.g., “ on” 
sale ceases at 9.30, “ off” sale ends at 8.30. It was deemed in¬ 
advisable that a purchaser should be able to stay till the latest 
moment of “on” sale and then buy drink for carrying away. 
This was but one of a series of provisions devised to limit facili¬ 
ties for the sale of drink for consumption off the premises. The 
limiting of the “off” sale of spirits to the mid-day hours, and to 
five days of the week, has already been mentioned. The “ off” 
sale of spirits from railway refreshment-rooms was forbidden, 
a valuable prohibition which went far to prevent drunkenness 
amongst troops travelling by train. The custom of taking a 
pocket-flask of spirits into factories was countered by the “ quart 
bottle clause” forbidding the “off” sale of spirits in a less 
quantity than the reputed quart. 

So far as our present purpose is concerned, the point to be 
carefully observed is that any permanent restriction of hours of 
sale for “ on ” consumption should be accompanied by restric¬ 
tions as stringent—or perhaps more stringent—for “off” sale. 
Otherwise, a premium would be set on the buying of drink for 
consumption at home, with the risk of a consequent increase in 
private intemperance. 

III. The Prohibition of Certain Modes of Sale. 

The experiences of war-time have shown us that certain 
customs which had grown up in connection with the sale of 
liquor were peculiarly disadvantageous to public sobriety. Those 
to be named here have come under the ban of the Control 
Board, and are prohibited for the duration of the war. It will' 
suffice to refer to them briefly. 

First, there is the custom of treating. Treating is really drink¬ 
ing made compulsory by the tyranny of custom. No provision 
of the Control Board has been more difficult to enforce than the 
No-Treating Order, yet few have been more beneficial to effi¬ 
ciency in industry and in the Services. The opposition to the 
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Order has chiefly arisen from a sense of irritation that the Order 
prohibits the hospitality of friend to friend. A man can no 
longer legally treat his friend to liquor unless at the same time he 
treats him to a meal. But it is to be remembered that the 
Board’s Order was aimed mainly at what may be called industrial 
group-drinking and convivial group-drinking. Illustrations of the 
mischief of these practices is hardly necessary. Industrially, a 
good deal of intemperance was traceable to the custom of a group 
of men going straight from the works or the yard with the 
week’s wages in hand, and each standing treat to a round of 
drinks. Convivially, at the time when the Control Board’s 
work began, a great deal of drunkenness and Service inefficiency 
were directly traced to the foolish good-will of civilians who 
pressed drink on men leaving for camp or port or the front. It 
was impracticable to meet the emergency needs of war-time 
without an all-round prohibition of treating, a prohibition 
affecting all classes of society in the scheduled areas. Whether 
under conditions of peace it would be possible for legal wit to 
devise a rule to prohibit treating in groups and to permit the 
treating of friend by friend one cannot say. The matter of main 
importance is to prevent a recurrence of the practice of group¬ 
drinking, a custom which has practically ceased in the Board’s 
areas. 

Next come a group of methods devised by traders to stimulate 
the sale of liquor. There was the “ long pull ” or over-measure 
of beer given by a publican to attract trade. There was the 
house-to-house canvassing for orders for liquor to be delivered 
at the house. There were ingenious systems for obtaining orders 
for weekly delivery. The law against hawking of liquor from 
street vehicles was frequently evaded. All these customs were 
prohibited by the Board. So was the retail sale of drink on 
credit, a custom which meant that many a man mortgaged the 
next week’s wages to satisfy this week’s craving for liquor. 

In the Carlisle State Purchase area the Board have been able 
to carry further the principle of removing artificial incentives to 
the purchase of drink. No advertisements of liquor are displayed 
on the Board’s public-houses or on the public hoardings in 
Carlisle; the display of bottles of liquor in the windows of 
licensed premises has been abandoned ; and the exteriors of the 
reconstructed public-houses are almost as void of anything to 
compel public attention as is the average dwelling-house. 

The principle underlying all these inhibitions is that of re¬ 
moving incitements to the purchase of intoxicants, and bringing 
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the trade within the boundary of what may be called an un¬ 
stimulated demand. 

A further important point respecting modes of sale concerns 
the purchase of intoxicants by young persons. There are three 
provisions in ordinary licensing law which touch this point: 
(1) Children under fourteen are excluded from the bar of any 
licensed premises ; (2) no liquor can legally be sold to a child 
under fourteen save “ in corked and sealed vessels and in quanti¬ 
ties not less than one reputed pint,” and for “ off” consumption 
only; (3) further, the “ on ” sale of spirits is prohibited to a 
young person apparently under the age of sixteen. At Carlisle, 
where State Purchase gave the Board a free hand, the safe¬ 
guarding of youth against the perils of drink has been carried 
considerably further. The Board have laid down the following 
Rule for the guidance of their public-house managers: 

“ The Manager shall not sell or allow to be sold to any 
person apparently under the age of eighteen years for con¬ 
sumption on the premises (1) spirits of any description; 
(2) ale, beer, stout, or porter except for consumption with 
a meal.” 

When it is remembered that thousands of young munition 
workers, earning good money, are settled, for the time being, in 
Carlisle, the importance and value of this Rule will be readily 
appreciated. The results have been entirely good. Insobriety 
amongst youths in Carlisle is now practically non-existent, and I 
have noted very few young persons in Carlisle public-houses 
since this Rule was made. 

It is reasonable to believe that the good-will of most people 
would support an endeavour so to amend the licensing law as to 
prohibit altogether and everywhere the “ on ” sale of intoxicating 
liquor to young persons. 

IV. Regulation of the Alcoholic Strength of the} 

Beverage Sold. 

The Food Controller, to enforce economy in the use of food¬ 
stuffs, and the Control Board, to secure efficiency by reducing 
intemperance, have both devised measures to lessen the alcoholic 
strength of strong drink. The Food Controller’s Orders dealt 
with the alcoholic strength of beer ; the Control Board’s Orders 
with the alcoholic strength of spirits. 

Beer .—The Food Controller’s most recent Order imposed a 
limitation on the average gravity of beer. The limitation for 
brewers in England and Wales is that beer may not be brewed 
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above an average gravity of 1,030 degrees. The average gravity 
of beers brewed before the war in the United Kingdom was 
about 1,052 degrees. 

Spirits .—The Control Board's most recent Order compels re¬ 
tailers of spirits to reduce the alcoholic strength of whisky, 
brandy, rum, and gin to 30 degrees under-proof, and permits 
them to dilute down to 50 degrees under-proof. 

That the reduction of the alcoholic strength of liquor has 
tended to restrain drunkenness is obvious. It would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to isolate the influence of one factor making 
for sobriety, such as dilution, from the operation of other factors, 
such as restriction of hours of sale, prohibition of treating, etc. 
Scientific evidence leads us to expect what common observation 
attests, that the general use of the more concentrated forms of 
alcoholic liquor leads to greater intemperance. Dilution there¬ 
fore favours sobriety. A story circulates in Lancashire of a 
would-be customer whom a publican refused to serve with more 
liquor on the ground that he had already been supplied with too 
much. “ Ah’m not drunk,” retorted the man indignantly; 
4 ‘ Ah'm only water-logged!” 

Reformers whose immediate aim is the suppression of in¬ 
temperance might usefully consider the contribution to sobriety 
attainable by the reduction of the alcoholic strength of beer and 
spirits. Of course, the problem is not solely one of legislation. 
It cannot be said that compulsory low-gravity beers and low- 
strength spirits have achieved amazing popularity. The likes 
and dislikes of men and women, and still more their habits, 
must be taken into the reckoning here, as in all legislative pro¬ 
posals. But, whatever the method, whether indirect—by 
grading the taxation of liquor so as to make the heaviest liquors 
the dearest; or direct—by legislation discouraging the distilling 
and brewing of liquors of high alcoholic strength—it is plain that 
one way of advance toward national sobriety is by insuring 
a reduction in the strength of the liquors most commonly used. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Along the four lines of reform indicated—reduction of places 
of sale, restriction of hours of sale, prohibition of certain modes 
of sale, and the lowering of the alcoholic strength of the beverage 
sold—it is probable that a large proportion of the people of our 
country are prepared to move. For these are methods whose 
worth has been established by actual and sustained trial during 
the past three years. Their value is demonstrated by the great 
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advance towards national sobriety which marks that period. 
Convictions for drunkenness are not an infallible test, but taken 
over a wide area and for a long term they are a rough-and-ready 
index to the extent of intemperance. Taking the whole of the 
Board’s scheduled areas, and comparing 1918 with 1914, the 
records of convictions for drunkenness go to show that from 
three-fourths to four-fifths of the intemperance of the country 
has disappeared. Other evidences of this notable social change 
can be found in the statistics of crime and disease and of 
mortality; in the testimony of Labour leaders and of employers 
of munition labour; and in the day-by-day observation of the 
average citizen. It would indeed be blindness and folly if for 
any reason the nation permitted a return to the pre-war standard 
of intemperance. Legislation along the lines of the foregoing, 
discussion would constitute a powerful safeguard against the 
retrocession of the ground gained for sobriety during the war. 

But concurrently with legislative reform there must proceed a 
persistent campaign of education as to the actual effect of alcohol 
on health, character, and efficiency. In a word, legislation and 
education must go hand in hand. Both are essential. It may 
confidently be concluded that towards a reasonable legislative 
programme, and a scheme of well-devised research and educa¬ 
tion, there will be substantial good-will on the part of men and 
women of all classes and of all parties. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


DRINK. By Vance Thompson. Pp. xix + 231. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 681, Fifth Avenue. 1918. Price $1.00 net. 

The author of this vivid, picturesque, and thought-compelling study of 
alcohol and alcoholism is an Associate of the S.S.I. and has devoted much 
time and conspicuous talent to the investigation and exposition of his 
subject. The book is a revised and enlarged edition of “ Drink and Be 
Sober,” and in the spirit and understanding of war conditions it has under¬ 
gone considerable improvement. In his preface Mr. Thompson writes : 
44 If the r game of death can be played only in terms of sobriety, it is not 
unthinkable that the game of life can best be won in the same way.” He 
urges rightly that the problem is a personal one, which thoughtful and 
conscientious men and women must face and strive to solve. The book 
has been written for the ordinary, busy, patriotic citizens of America. It 
is worthy of the consideration of all English-reading workers for human 
betterment on both sides of the Atlantic. Physiological, psychological, and 
sociological aspects of the drink problem are forcefully presented in a series 
of popularly written chapters. There are also practical sections on Drink 
and National Crises, Ethics and Economics, and Measures Remedial. 
The work is a telling argument for the national enforcement of prohibition 
as a war-time measure. 


Wealth from Waste : Elimination of Waste a World Problem. 
By Henry J. Spooner, C.E., F.G.S. With a Foreword by The Right 
Hon. Lord Leverhulme. Pp. xvi + 316, London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 1918. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor Spooner, who is an Associate of the S.S.I., has written a book 
which deserves the serious study of every reader of this journal, and, 
indeed, of all patriots and students of human problems. The work is 
unique, and its appearance is peculiarly timely. Waste is a limitless, 
world-wide problem, which is immediately related to all pertaining to 
mankind. Professor Spooner has produced an encyclopaedic introduction 
to the comprehensive study of the production, prevention, and arrest of 
waste. Waste hinders and hampers progress. Lord Leverhulme in his 
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sympathetic Foreword says : 41 As civilization progresses this waste will 
cease, for we shall have learnt we must be unselfish for self’s sake and 
enlightened self-interest will end all waste of this kind/’ The exigencies 
of war are constraining us to study waste, and this notable work will 
direct investigation along sure and scientific lines. It is full of facts and 
figures relating to almost all prevailing forms of waste. The action of 
alcohol, particularly in regard to fatigue and industrial work, receives 
consideration. The book contains a really wonderful glossary, in which 
striking examples of the utilization of waste matter are described. This 
work is one for the needs of the times, and deserves the serious study of 
everyone interested in social science and the betterment of mankind. 


Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Gantt. Pp. xii+128 with 9 charts. 

New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 

Oxford University Press. 1916. Price $1.25 net. 

The author of this timely volume is an expert in the principles and 
practice of scientific industrial management, and the substance of his book 
consists of addresses delivered in the Page Lecture Series, 1915, before the 
senior class of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. They set 
forth the foundations on which an effective industrial democracy can be 
built up. The work opens with a powerful argument and plea for 
sympathetic understanding and scientifically energized industrial leadership. 
Then follow chapters on Training Workmen, Principles and Results of 
Task-Work, and Production and Sales. Such a volume will be peculiarly 
serviceable to those who are seeking for sure guidance in the reconstruction 
and readjustments of industrial conditions. We commend it to all who are 
engaged in the organization and administration of industrial enterprises, 
and to all students of social problems, and all social service workers for the 
increase of human welfare. 


Medical Research and Human Welfare. By W. W. Keen, M.D., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery, Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. Pp. x + 160. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Riverside Press, Cambridge, U.S.A. 1917. 
Price $1.25 net. 

This is the second Colver Lecture, and was delivered at Brown Uni¬ 
versity. It is a remarkable record of personal experiences and observations 
during a professional life of fifty-seven years. Professor Keen, who is a 
member of the S.S.I., tells in a peculiarly graphic manner of the astonishing 
progress which he has witnessed in the science and art of medicine. He 
describes the benefits resulting from the introduction of anaesthetics, and 
the development of modern principles and practices of surgery. Special 
attention is directed to the wonderful advancement in preventive medicine. 
The work is one which every thoughtful man and woman interested in the 
evolution and perfecting of methods and measures for human protection 
and betterment will be well advised to read. 
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A Manual of Physical Diagnosis. By Austin Flint, M.D., LL.D., 
late Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and of 
Clinical Medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Seventh 
Edition, revised by Henry C. Thacher, M.S., M.D., Associate in 
Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University. Pp. 381, with 26 figures. Philadelphia : Lea and Febiger, 
706-710, Sansom Street. 1917. Price $2.50. 

In the study of inebriate cases, and, indeed, of all patients in whom there 
Is psychical and physical disorder or disease, it is essential that the 
medical adviser should make a comprehensive examination, and have a 
complete understanding of all aspects of the case. With the rapid develop¬ 
ment of modern methods of investigation dependent on chemical and 
bacteriological processes, or the use of elaborate instruments and compli¬ 
cated appliances, there has been a danger that students and practitioners 
of the healing art should give less heed to the essentials of physical diag¬ 
nosis. Such-a work as that now under review is particularly welcome, for 
it provides an up-to-date, lucid, and eminently practical exposition of the 
fundamental methods of clinical investigation. The book deals in detail 
with auscultation and percussion both in health and disease. Admirable 
chapters are devoted to an explanation of procedures for the investigation 
of diseases of the heart and respiratory organs. The illustrations have 
been wisely selected, and those of frontal sections of the thorax are par¬ 
ticularly instructive. At a time like the present, when large numbers of 
men and women are being medically examined, such a work as this will be 
of real assistance to medical practitioners. It is a manual which both 
British and American students of medicine will value. 


Rage Regeneration. By E. J. Smith. Pp. xii + 223, with 85 illus¬ 
trations. London : P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Orchard House, West¬ 
minster, S.W. 1. 1918. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This attractive, informing, and stimulating work is by the Chairman of 
the Health Committee of the Bradford Corporation, who is an Associate 
of the S.S.I. Bradford, in Yorkshire, is one of the most progressive of 
British centres in all matters pertaining to human welfare; and in this 
dear-typed, well-illustrated, and pleasantly written volume something of 
the story of the development of Bradford’s enterprises and endeavours is 
most effectively set forth. The author is an expert in organization and 
administration as well as a patriot, and his outlook is wide. He views his 
subject as a national one, but closely concerned with individual interests 
and personal prejudices. The work deals with the declining birth-rate, 
housing, standards of family life, endowment of motherhood, milk supply, 
and a Ministry of Health. There is a striking chapter on Racial Poison, 
where the menace of venereal disease is dealt with. The book is one 
which no worker for racial betterment can afford to neglect. The illus¬ 
trations alone provide an educational picture-gallery. 
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GRIME Prevention. By Arthur Woods. Pp. 124, with portrait frontis- 
piece. Princeton, N.J., U.S.A.: Princeton University Press. 1918. 
Price $1.00 net. 

Lieut.-Colonel Woods was formerly Police Commissioner of New York 
City, and this work contains a Lecture delivered at Princeton University 
on the Spencer Trask Foundation. It deals with Conventional Police 
Methods, Educating the Public, Diminishing the Supply, Poverty, Mental 
Defectives, Convicts, and Juvenile Delinquency. There is a section on 
Drink and Drugs, which are designated “ silent partners in many a crime." 
It is stated that, “as a cause of crime, the habit of strong drink takes high 
rank." The drug habit leads to much crime. It is estimated that there 
are about 200,000 drug habituees in New York City. The conclusions 
arrived at merit fullest consideration : “The preventive policeman is the 
policeman of the future. . . . The public will look to him to prevent 
crime, and to prevent from falling into crime those who may be under 
temptation, be they children, or drug users, or defectives, or normal human 
beings who already bear the convict mark, or who are pushed to the wall 
in the battle of life. Police forces must try to keep crime from claiming 
its victims as Boards of Health try to keep plague and pestilence away. 
And police forces are bound to rise to this conception of their profession, 
for the public will demand it, and will reward success ; and the feeling of 
noblesse oblige will surge through their ranks, and bring it devotion to the 
larger duty and increasing capacity to fulfil it." 


Dream PSYCHOLOGY. By Maurice Nicoll, B.A., M.B., B.C. Pp. 
ix + 194. London: Henry Frowde; and Hodder and Stoughton, 
Oxford Medical Publications. 1917. 

This work, by a member of the S.S.I., will prove of special interest to 
many readers of this journal. It is an able exposition of a peculiarly 
intricate but promising field of new investigation. The Zurich school of 
analytical psychology, under the leadership of Professor Jung, has broken 
loose from the doctrines and ways of the Viennese school, the head of 
which is Professor Freud, the pioneer of dream analysis. Dr. Nicoll is a 
follower of Dr. Jung, and his monograph provides a complete and compre¬ 
hensive presentation of the most recent views regarding the nature and 
interpretation of dreams and their relationships to the almost limitless 
realm of psychological inquiry. This is a work which deserves the serious 
study, not only of experts in psychological medicine, but of all medical 
practitioners, and we would particularly commend it to the consideration 
of those who are called to deal with inebriate cases and all patients who 
are suffering from a disordered psyche. A perusal of this suggestive book 
will also be helpful to many educationists, sociologists, and ministers of 
religion. There is a useful bibliography* 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PREACHING. By Charles S. Gardner, Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Pp. xii + 389. New York: The Macmillan Company, 66, Fifth 
Avenue. 1918. Price $2.00« 

This is a work which will be invaluable to ministers of religion, public 
speakers, and social service-workers, who seek to educate by the influence 
of the spoken word. It is a successful effort to summarize and apply the 
principles of modern psychology to the practice of preaching. Many 
works have been written on educational psychology, but this manual of 
homiletical psychology breaks new ground. The book is not a treatise on 
the psychology of religion, but a practical guide to the profession of the 
religious minister. The work provides an elaborate psychological founda¬ 
tion, and then deals with such important matters as Suggestion, Assemblies, 
Mental Epidemics, Occupational Types, and concludes with an illuminating 
study of the Modern Mind. Although addressed primarily to American 
students, the book is worthy to be studied by all on both sides of the 
Atlantic who are interested in present-day religious and social problems ; 
and it is to be particularly commended to those who are preparing for a 
participation in ministerial service. 

How TO BUILD Mental Power. By Grenville Kleiser. Second 
edition. Pp. xii+595. New York and London : Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 1918. Price $3.00 net. 

The author of this system of mental training has written many books 
which have found much favour in America. The present work provides a 
highly original, suggestive, and serviceable course of lessons for mind- 
development. The author rightly contends that the mind is the supreme 
initiating, constructive element in all forms of human endeavour. Mental 
•culture paves the way for effectiveness in action, refinement in thought and 
life, and true nobility of soul. The course consists of twenty-one lessons. 
Each exposition is lucid and forceful, and will undoubtedly prove helpful 
to many. Following each lesson is a cleverly constructed set of appropriate 
^exercises. There is also a serviceable “ key” to the exercises. Numerous 
systems to aid memory and strengthen the so-called “faculties of the 
mind ” have been introduced from time to time ; but the course of lessons 
here provided are probably better than most of these, and they have the 
advantage of being available in a complete form and at a definite and 
not excessive price. _ 

Rural Problems OF To-Day. By Ernest R. Groves. Pp. ix + 181. 
New York: Association Press, 347, Madison Avenue. 1918. 
Price $1.00. 

This book is primarily addressed to American students interested in 
enterprises seeking the improvement of life under rural conditions, but we 
commend it to the consideration of those in this country who are striving 
to establish a community spirit and develop welfare work in English 
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villages. Mr. Groves approaches the problem from the psychological 
angle, which is a wise procedure, for the mental aspects of the rural 
problem have hitherto received but scant attention. Many features of 
rural life and work are considered, such as home conditions, family life, 
country schools, the village church, mental hygiene, social values, psychic 
causes of rural migration, socializing agencies, and the probable effects of 
world war on the aims and actions of country dwellers. The book is 
a valuable contribution to a study of essential elements in the recon* 
struction and readjustment of country life, and provides a serious summons 
to social strategy in the establishment of rural welfare. 


Social Democracy Explained. By John Spargo. Pp. viii+338. 

New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1918. Price $1.50 net. 

This study of the theories and tactics of modern Socialism, by a well- 
known liberally minded American Socialist, will be read by many workers 
engaged in social service with special interest. The author claims that he 
has severed his connection with the Socialist party because they have 
proved unfaithful to the principles of Socialism. His book is an attempt 
to present in simple, popular form an exposition of what he considers the 
essentials of Socialism as enunciated by the Marxian school. The work 
opens with chapters on the Definition of Socialism, Reasons for Socialism, 
The Socialist State, and a Historical Sketch of the Movement. Then 
follows illuminating chapters on The Marxian Socialist Synthesis, Classes 
and Class Conduct, Methods and Weapons, Revisionism, Syndicalism and 
Socialism and Individualism. The book closes with a suggestive and 
informing section on Socialism and the Liquor Traffic. This is worthy of 
the careful study of all would-be temperance reformers. Here is Mr. 
Spargo’s conclusion: 44 The cause of Socialism requires the speedy elimina¬ 
tion of the organized liquor traffic from the life of the nation. Prohibition 
is the logical and necessary outcome of Socialist principles. There can 
never be a genuine social democracy in America so long as the saloon 
interests are a source of corruption. This is the plain lesson of all the 
tragic volume of human experience. . • • For social democracy there is 
only one sound policy—it must unite with the great moral movements 
against alcohol and the liquor traffic, and, while insisting energetically 
upon the need for such social reforms as will lessen the temptation to 
indulge in the use of intoxicants, work for the entire elimination of the 
evil by prohibitory legislation/’ 


A COURSE in Food Analysis. By Andrew L. Winton, Ph.D., author 
of “ The Microscopy of Vegetable Foods,” etc. Pp. ix-f 252, with 107 
figures. New York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 432, Fourth Avenue ; 
London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 1917. Price $1.50 net. 

Dr. A. L. Winton has published several valuable works dealing with the 
nature and analysis of food products, and his latest volume is not only 
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opportune in its appearance, but will provide just the introduction which 
the student requires in starting on the career of a professional food analyst. 
The manual contains detailed instructions for a course extending over not 
less than forty laboratory periods, and provides full directions regarding all 
essential methods of food analysis. The substance of the book is conveniently 
arranged under such headings as Dairy Products, Meat and Fish, Natural 
Vegetable Foods and Milk Products, Microscopic Examination of Vegetable 
Foods, Saccharine Products, Fats and Oils, Fruits, Fruit Products, 
Liquors and Vinegars, and Flavouring Extracts. There is a serviceable 
section on the Examination of Wine, Cider, and other Alcoholic Liquors, 
with full instructions for the determination of the amount of alcohol in 
each. A chapter is also devoted to the Examination of Coffee, Tea, and 
Cocoa. The Appendix contains valuable calculation tables and lists of 
apparatus, reagents, and practice material. The numerous illustrations add 
much to the practical value of the work. Dr. Winton’s handbook is sure 
of an appreciative welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. 

FOOD AND Freedom. By Mabel Dulon Purdy. Pp. xiii+252, with 
illustrations. New York and London : Harper and Brothers. 1918. 
Price $1.00 net. 

This war-time household handbook has been endorsed by the U.S. Food 
Administration. It provides the conscientious, open-minded, and patriotic 
housewife with just the information and guidance necessary for a scientifi¬ 
cally directed conservation of food. War has aroused the English-speaking 
peoples to a realization of the paramount importance of food and the need 
for increased production, effective preparation, wise distribution, judicious 
use, and avoidance of all waste. Mrs. Purdy’s manual has been written 
primarily for American women, but it deserves to be known and used in 
British homes. It is full of facts, figures, directions, hints, and practical 
suggestions. There are helpful menus, and a particularly valuable collection 
of war-time recipes. There is also a very servicable Chapter on Preserving 
and Storing Food. Each chapter is provided with a useful bibliography. 

FOOD Problems. By A. N. Farmer and Janet Rankin Huntington. 
Pp. xxi + 90. London: Ginn and Company, 9, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 1918. Price Is. 3d. net. 

This American manual is an up-to-date exposition of the food question 
as it presents in the Unites States under war conditions. It is intended to 
serve as a lesson book in the public schools, and a guide in the home. It 
will be of the greatest service to parents and teachers desirous of enlisting 
coming citizens in the vital enterprise of food conservation and the 
avoidance of food waste. This sensible little book should do much to 
assist Mr. Hoover, the Federal Food Administrator of the United States 
and his co-workers in his great service of providing supplies of the dietetic 
necessities of life for the Allies* We commend this suggestive and informing 
manual to the notice of British educationists and patriots. 
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The Evolution of the Christian Ministry. By the Rev. J. R. 

Cohu 9 M.A., Rector of Aston Clinton, Bucks. Pp. x +128. London: 

John Murray, 50A, Albemarle Street, W. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This handbook is a member of “The Modern Churchman’s Library,’’ 
edited by the Rev. H. D. A. Major, B.D., for “ those, who, while 
accepting the main results of modern scientific, historical, and literary 
research, are yet believers in the Christian religion and working members 
of the Church of England.” The author’s aim has been to provide a 
reliable account, free from bias, of the evolution of the Christian ministry 
from the Apostolic age to the present time. It is an effort to discourage 
discord and promote unity. Doubtless ignorance and prejudice are answer- 
able for the perpetuation of much of the misunderstanding and strife which 
exists among Christians. Mr. Cohu’s careful historical study and ex¬ 
position of the origin, nature, and authority of the Christian ministry is 
certainly opportune, and should further the movement for a federation of 
Christian Churches in this country, and so prepare the way for a final 
reunion of Christendom. 


St. Paul’s Ethical Teaching. By the Rev. William Martin, B.D., 
Rector of Brington, Northampton. Pp. xii + 222. London: Arthur 
L. Humphreys, 187, Piccadilly, W. 1. 1917. Price 4s. 6d. 

This thoughtful and suggestive work will be of help to many who seek to 
study medico-ethical and medico-sociological problems from the Christian 
standpoint. The author has evidently read widely and thought deeply, and 
is imbued with social instincts and altruistic aims. The book opens with a 
bibliography, and then follow carefully prepared chapters on the Sources, 
General Characteristics, and Psychology of St. Paul’s Ethical Teaching. 
There is a broad-minded exposition of Pagan Morality, and then, after a 
description of the Passive Virtues, the author proceeds to his main task— 
the exposition of the Pauline Ideal, and the divergence of Pagan and 
Christian Ethics. The purpose of the book is elaborated in a series of 
chapters dealing with the Intellectual Virtues, the Ethics of Speech, the 
Ethics of Controversy, Anger, and the Self-Assertive Virtues, Asceticism, 
and Cases of Conscience. The concluding chapters will be of particular 
interest and service to many amidst the perplexities of the present times. 
They deal with the Ethics of Social Life, St. Paul’s teaching in relation to 
Church organization, and the Influence of St. Paul’s Ethics in the Post- 
Apostolic Church. 


Palestine and Jerusalem : Salient Points of Geography, 
History, and Present-Day Life. By Rev. H. Sykes, M.A., 
Secretary of the Palestine Mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
Pp. 64, with 2 maps. London : Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick 
House, Warwick Square, E.C. 1918. Price lOd. 

This khaki-covered little manual is a book for to-day. Written primarily 
for those who find themselves on active service in Palestine, it will also 
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'prove of much interest and instruction to many at home. It has been 
-admirably planned, and an immense amount of valuable information has 
been condensed into few words. Particulars are given of the chief 
geographical features of Palestine and the outstanding points in her wonder¬ 
ful history. There are also details regarding the present population and 
people, industries and agriculture, together with a serviceable table of dates. 
The two maps, conveniently placed beneath the front and back covers, add 
. greatly to the value of this notable little book. 


The Essentials op Child Study, including Class Outlines, 
Brief Discussions, Topical References, and a Complete 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By George Washington Andrew Luckey, Ph.D., 
Deant of the Graduate School of Education, University of Nebraska, 
U.S.A. Pp. 219. Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A : The University Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1126-1128, Q. Street.^ 1917. Price $1.28. 

This handbook is the outcome of twenty-one years’ practical experience 
in teaching the subjects of which it treats. It is a reference work and 
guide which will be invaluable to all teachers and others called to play a 
part in the care, instruction, and direction of children. There is a valuable 
general index, and at the end of each chapter are references. We earnestly 
commend this book to the notice of all who are engaged in child study, and 
especially to those who are proposing to enter on any form of work relating 
to child welfare. 


Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases. By Grenville Kleiser. With 
an Introduction by Frank H. Vitzetelly, Litt. D., LL.D. Fourth 
edition. Pp. 453. New York and London : Funk and Wagnall’s Com¬ 
pany. 1918. Price $1.60 net. 

This is one of those adventurous, unusual, amusing, yet interesting 
-and serviceable, volumes which seem to require American initiative, 
industry, and practical enterprise to carry through successfully. It claims 
to be “a practical handbook of pertinent expressions, striking similes, 
literary, commercial, conversational, and oratorical terms, for the embellish¬ 
ment of speech and literature, and the improvement of the vocabulary of 
those persons who read, write, and speak English.” It is a guide to the 
mastery of words. In eleven sections there are grouped phrases—useful, 
significant, felicitous, impressive, propositional, business, literary, striking, 
conversational, miscellaneous, and for use in public speaking. The book is 
unique. It should prove a valuable companion to a good standard dic¬ 
tionary and a volume of synonyms. The compiler explains how it may 
be used systematically for building up a large and effective vocabulary. 
The volume should be of much service to preachers, teachers, and all 
classes of speakers, and writers. A use of this monumental volume will 
~4o far to develop mental powers, making for lucidity, precision, conciseness, 
-and picturesqueness in verbal expression. 
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The Dartmoor Window AGAIN. By Beatrice Chase (Olive Katharine- 
Parr). Pp. viii + 211, with 6 illustrations. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 2« 1918. Price 6s. net. 

The author of “ The Heart of the Moor” and u Through a Dartmoor- 
Window,” and other well-known works, has brought cheer and courage and 
spiritual renewal to many discouraged and damaged souls. Her delightfuL 
word-pictures of Dartmoor and the charming Dartmoor folk have come as. 
unexpected revelations to many Englishmen long ignorant of the unique 
glories of Devon’s fascinating highlands. The fine service which Miss Parr 
has accomplished for stricken souls through her Knights and Ladies oT 
Dartmoor is well known to many readers of this journal. On many grounds^ 
therefore, we are glad to welcome a further volume of the Lady of the 
Moor, with its messages of hope and refreshment from Widdecombe-in-the: 
Moor. Miss Parr’s latest book is a delightful collection of twenty-seven 
sketches, mainly of Dartmoor and Dartmoor folk and experiences. But 
through all there runs the living thought of a true artist imbued with 
spiritual force and a far-reaching optimism and altruism. This book is just 
the volume which we would prescribe for war-worn workers. It is a* 
medicine which combines the essential properties of a stimulant and a^ 
sedative. 

An Australian Wooing. By Sophie Osmond. Pp. 376. Letchworth 
Garden City Press, Ltd. 1916. Price 3s. 6d. 

War has brought to Australia and Australians great distinction, and all 
are anxious to learn of the life and spirit of our great Southern Common¬ 
wealth. This novel provides picturesque and exciting annals regarding 
commercial, industrial, and human interests. The delineations of character,, 
analyses of conduct, glimpses of social and business activities, are skilfully 
done, and through all runs the golden chain of a charming adventure in love* 
This piquant and virile story should be read by all Britishers. 


IN Our Street. By Peggy Webling. Pp. 256. London : Hutchinson, 
and Co., 34-36, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1918. Price 6s. net. 

This cleverly constructed novel will be of special interest to those 
engaged in social service and the study of exceptional human units. The' 
psychological interest is prominent. It is the story of the exercise of a 
malevolent influence, which is broken by a woman’s sacrificial spirit. The 
characters and scenes are skilfully drawn, and there are lessons of vital 
importance to be learnt by a consideration of this vivid and enthralling, 
story. 

“ The Devoted Work of the Guardians,” by W. G. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law, and Secretary of the Central Committee of Poor Law Conferences, 
published by the author at 100, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3 
(price 2s. 6d., post free), is an interesting contribution to the much-discussed 
subject of the “ reconstruction ” of the Poor Law. The brochure provides- 
a convenient summary of the Report of Sir Donald Maclean’s Special 
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"Committee, and offers strenuous resistance to arguments for “ the break-up 
■of the Poor Law.” Much material for thought and disputation is effectively 
set forth. The booklet contains an introduction by Sir William Chance 9 
Bart., and an “ Examination of the Problem, particularly as regards 
London,” written by the Rev. P. S. G. Probert, Vice-President of the Poor 
Law Unions* Association of England and Wales. 


“ Health for the Soldier and Sailor,” by Professor Irving Fisher and 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk (New York and London: Funk and Wagnall’s 
Company. 1918. Price 60 cents net), is a serviceable manual of advice 
regarding the maintenance of health and the prevention of disease under 
war conditions. There are sections on Camp Life, The Venereal Peril, 
Tobacco, Care of the Feet, Vermin, Tuberculosis, Shell Shock, Air, Food, 
Poisons, Activity, and Hygiene in General. The work embodies the aims 
and teaching of the Life Extension Institute. There is an excellent section 
■on Alcohol, in which it is stated that “ the two great perils to the wounded 
aoldier—shock and infection—are increased by alcohol/* 

“ Made Free in Prison,** by E. Williamson Mason, with an Intro¬ 
ductory note by Edward Carpenter (London : George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd. 1918. Price 2s. 6d. net.) is the record of the thoughts and personal 
^experiences of a Conscientious Objector, presented mainly in the form of 
letters, and containing much suggestive material regarding penal methods 
and the conditions of English prison life as viewed by a Socialist and 
sensitive idealist. _ 

Among recently published pamphlets likely to interest students of the 
•alcohol problem, reference may be made to the following: “Temperence 
Reform and State Purchase : Some Lessons of the Past,** by the Right Hon. 
15ir T. P. Whittaker, M.P., published by P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
7, Orchard House, Westminster, S.W. 1 (price 3d.) ; 4< Increased Sobriety 
'by Administrative Action,** by J. W. Harvey Theobald ; reprinted from 
*he Friends' Quarterly Examiner for July (price 2d.) ; and u God hath not 
deceived the Nations, Being Replies to the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on Unfermented Wine, the 
tthe Word of God, and the Use of Intoxicating Liquor,” etc., by John 
Abbey, Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, M.A., D.D., and Rev. John Newton 
Wright, D.D. (price Is., post free, from John Abbey, The Maples, 
Orpington, Kent). _ 

Students of social problems and workers engaged in various practical 
'enterprises for human betterment will find it advantageous to arrange with 
Messrs. Woolgar and Roberts, the well-known experts in Press cuttings, 
for a regular supply of information regarding developments in connection 
with the form of work in which they are interested or engaged. For a small 
subscription Press cuttings will be provided regularly, and thus enable the 
>private or isolated worker to keep up to date. Particulars may be obtained 
<on application to Messrs. Woolgar and Roberts, 169, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 
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MEMORANDA. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety occupies a unique position 
among scientific bodies. Since its foundation in 1884 it has quietly but 
continuously carried on its ’educational work. The conduct of the Society 
is in the hands of medical members, but non-medical students of the alcohol 
problem have always been welcomed as associates. At the present time 
there are 755 names on the roll of the Society, and a further number are 
awaiting election. The Society exists for the furtherance of the systematic 
study of inebriety and the investigation of all forms of alcoholism. It seeks 
to maintain a wide outlook in regard to all medico-sociological matters 
related in any way to the drink problem. The Society does not seek to- 
exercise any control over the opinions or practice of its members and 
associates in regard to the personal use or professional employment of 
alcoholic preparations or intoxicating drugs. The Society carries out its 
aims by the holding every quarter, on the afternoon of the second Tuesday in 
January, April, July, and October, of meetings in the rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, and at each gathering a paper is read or an address 
given by a well-known expert, and a discussion follows. The official 
journal of the Society is published quarterly, and enables those who cannot 
attend the meetings in London to keep in touch with the proceedings of the 
Society. In view of the growing recognition of the importance of a 
scientific understanding of the alcohol problem under war and after-war 
conditions, it seems desirable that an effort should be made to bring the aim* 
and work of the Society before a wider constituency. It is therefore hoped 
that every member and associate will make a point of nominating one or 
more members and associates for election. It is very desirable that the 
Society should expand the sphere of its influence as well as increase its. 
revenue. The minimum inclusive annual subscription is merely a nominal 
one (5s., or $1.25). This is inadequate to meet the working expenses of 
the Society, as explained in the annual report printed in our last issue, but 
the Council consider it inadvisable to make any alteration in the subscrip¬ 
tion under existing war conditions. It is well, however, that members and 
subscribers should know that, in order to provide for the increase in the 
cost of production of the official journal, the Council have been obliged to 
sanction an arrangement whereby three-fifths of each subscription is. 
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paid to the publishers for the printing and distribution of THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY. It is therefore earnestly hoped that every 
member and associate will make a special donation to the reserve fund, for 
it is only by drawing on this fund that the Society is enabled to carry on 
in these war days. It is very desirable that the best use should be made of 
each number of the official journal, for it has been necessary to cut down 
the free list and to restrict the exchange list. It is therefore suggested 
that members and associates who do not regularly retain their journals for 
personal use should pass them on to the reference library in their district, 
or give them to a medical school or some other educational centre in which 
they may be interested. By such action the aims and service of the 
Society would be greatly furthered. It may also be noted that the 
publishers will be glad to provide covers for the* binding of the numbers 
forming each session’s volume (price Is. 6d. net, post free). Finally, [it 
may be stated here that the Council gladly welcome any suggestions from 
members and associates regarding possible lines of development. The 
Council are desirous of extending the educational service of the Society, 
and are also anxious to undertake a series of special researches, but the 
continuance of war conditions make it difficult at present to initiate new 
work or enter upon what are recognized as desirable extensions. 


The Lees and Raper Memorial Lectureship was founded to provide for 
the delivery of lectures dealing with varied aspects of temperance reform, 
and to perpetuate the memory and continue the work of the late Frederic 
Richard Lees, Ph.D., F.S.A., and James Hayes Raper, both of whom 
were zealously engaged for over sixty years in many departments of 
temperance and social reform. The lecturers have been the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. ; Professor Sir Victor Horsley, F.R.C.S., F.R.S.; the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P. ; Professor G. Sims Woodhead, M.D. . 
the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P.; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. ; the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, D.D. ; Major W. McAdamEccles, M.S., F.R.C.S.; Sir 
Samuel Chisholm, Bart. ; Sir A. Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. ; the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln ; and the Rev. Dr. John Clifford. The trustees 
are the following : Edward Wood, Esq., J.P.(Chairman), W. Bingham, Esq., 
J.P., Edward Crawshaw, Esq., Sir Edward W. Fithian, J.P., Sir Henry 
Holloway, J.P., Lionel Mundy, Esq., Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., and 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. 
Lionel Mundy, 27, Merton Road, Kensington, W. 8. The last and 
fourteenth lecture on “ A Ministry of Health and the Racial Poisons ” was 
delivered by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.Z.S., F.R.S.E., in the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, May 7, 1918, under the Presidency of Colonel Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, Bart., M.P. The lecture has now been issued by the 
trustees, and is published by the Templar Printing Works, Edmund^ Street, 
Birmingham (price 4d.), and merits the thoughtful consideration of eugenists, 
students of the alcohol problem, and all who are striving to secure the 
establishment of a Ministry of Health. 
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Under the title of “ Children and Alcohol," Dr. Claud F. Fothergill, of 
“ Hensol,” Chorley Wood, Herts, has issued in attractive booklet form an 
address recently given to a branch of the Parents 9 National Educational 
Union. The statements and advice here so lucidly and effectively pre¬ 
sented deserve the thoughtful consideration of parents and teachers. 
Copies of the brochure may be obtained from Mrs. Fothergill, Clevedon, 
Chorley Wood, Herts, price 3d. each, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 18s. per 100, 
post free. 

“ The Bridge : An Essay in Social Reconstruction, 99 by the Rev. Bernard 
M. Hancock, with a foreword by the Right Hon. Will Crookes, M.P., 
P.C., is a thirty-one page brochure issued by the Society of SS. Peter and 
Paul, 32, George Street; Hanover Square, and 302, Regent Street, W. 1 
(price 6d. net). It is written definitely from the Christian standpoint. 
The author holds that “ only by the uttermost loyalty and sacrifice on the 
part of the Christian can social life be reconstructed on Christian 
principles." The following striking words of Edward Carpenter are placed 
in the forefront: 44 If we could . . • grasp the elements of the social 
relationship which the wisest men and the greatest teacher proclaimed two 
thousand years ago, we should find our most momentous problems and our 
most menacing difficulties pale into comparative insignificance." Mr. 
Hancock’s suggestive tract provides food for thought and material for 
discussion. 


“ The American Labour Year-Book 1917-18," edited by Alexander 
Trachtenberg, and published by the Rand School of Social Science, 7, East 
Fifteenth Street, New York (price 60 cents), is a 384 page volume record¬ 
ing the progress in the United States and abroad of Socialist and Labour 
movements. The work is a veritable encyclopedia of facts and figures, 
which will be invaluable to students of social problems and workers for 
human welfare. The volume throws much light on social and economic 
conditions existing in America under war conditions. 


“War Fact Tests for Every American," by William H. Allen, Director 
of the Institute for Public Service, 51, Chambers Street, New York City, 
and published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, is a most telling presentation of essential facts and arguments, 
explaining America’s participation and aims in the great conflict for 
righteousness. We commend this instructive and soul-stirring handbook to 
the attention of patriots and publicists on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
an ideal manual for teachers and public speakers. 


“Some Notes on the State Sale Monopoly and subsequent Prohibition of 
Vodka in Russia,"by J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural 
Science in New College, Edinburgh, published by P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster (price Is. 6d. net), prepared 
at the suggestion of Lord D’Abernon, deserves fullest study. 
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THE PHARMACOLOGY OF ALCOHOL.* 

BY MAJOR ROBERT B. WILD, 

R.A.M.C.(T.F.), M.D., M.SC., F.R.C.P., 

Pro Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University of Manchester, and 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutios. 

THERE is no problem in pharmacology upon which more work 
has been done and upon which more diverse views are held 
than the question of the action of alcohol on the human body, 
and there is no doubt that the settlement of this question is of 
the utmost importance, not only with respect to its use as a drug, 
but also in relation to the important schemes for social betterment 
which are now so much in evidence, and which we may expect 
to advance with accelerated momentum after the war. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The effects of alcohol on man are so complex that direct 
observations are apt to give rise to erroneous conclusions unless 
they are checked by comparison with the effects observed 
experimentally upon simpler organisms, and it is only in recent 
years, by the accumulation of laborious researches by many 
skilful and devoted workers, that we are able to form any 
consistent hypothesis as to the action of alcohol on man. 

Notwithstanding the amount of work which has been done, 
there are still many gaps in our knowledge, and unfortunately 
many of these gaps cannot be filled by experimental work on 
the lower animals because the main action of alcohol is now 
universally accepted as being upon the central nervous system, 
and more especially upon the highest cerebral centres, so that it 

* A Paper introductory to a discussion at the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety on Tuesday, October 8,1918, in the rooms of the Medical Society 
of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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is impossible to judge rightly of its action in man from experi¬ 
ments upon an animal in which those centres are only in a 
rudimentary state of development or not developed at all. 

To attempt to summarize our present knowledge of the whole 
subject would take far more time than is available for me to-day, 
and such a task is, indeed, unnecessary, as it has already been 
much better done than I could hope to do it in the admirable 
summary “Alcohol: its Action on the Human Organism,” 
published by H.M. Stationery Office and compiled by the 
Advisory Committee of the Central Control Board. A state¬ 
ment with the unanimous endorsement of the eminent scientific 
men who compose that Committee must necessarily carry great 
weight and be accepted as true in the light of our present 
knowledge. 

In opening this discussion I intend to confine myself to the 
pharmacological action of alcohol in the narrow sense of the 
word “ pharmacological,” and to consider the action of alcohol 
as a drug and not as a food, a poison, or a social factor. 

THE ROLE OF ALCOHOL AS A DRUG. 

Alcohol as a drug is universally spoken of as a “ stimulant ”; 
indeed, to many people “stimulants” and “alcoholic liquors” 
are synonymous terms, and any other actions alcohol may have 
are completely overshadowed by its supposed stimulant value in 
supporting patients through exhausting illnesses or restoring the 
flagging powers in cases where the vital processes are in danger 
of extinction. 

I purpose to-day to consider briefly the actions of alcohol in 
the practice of medicine in order to determine whether this 
name of “stimulant” is justified by the facts of our present 
knowledge, or whether the time has not arrived when it should 
be removed from the class of “stimulants ” and reclassified as a 
sedative or narcotic. 

The actions and uses of alcohol in medicine may be summarized 
under four heads: (1) Its local action on the skin, mucous 
membranes, and raw surfaces. (2) Its reflex actions on the body 
when it is applied to accessible mucous membranes. (3) Its 
action on digestion. (4) Its actions after absorption into the 
blood. 

THE LOCAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

The action of alcohol on the external surface depends upon its 
volatility, its affinity for water, its power of coagulating proteid, 
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and its antiseptic action. Owing to its volatility, it is an almost 
invariable ingredient of cooling lotions when allowed to evaporate 
freely from inflamed surfaces. Somewhat paradoxically, the 
same property determines its inclusion in most liniments and 
other preparations intended to irritate the skin; for when 
the alcohol is not allowed to evaporate, the vapour easily 
penetrates the skin and irritates the sensitive and highly 
vascular tissues beneath the horny epidermis. Its affinity for 
water causes it to harden the tissues by extracting water from 
them, and this hardening effect is increased by the coagulation 
of the proteid in the still unkeratosed or partially keratosed cells 
of the deeper layers of the epidermis. Use is made of these 
properties in the hardening of the skin to prevent bedsores, of 
the nipples before lactation, and in the familiar hardening of 
tissues in order to cut microscopic sections. In a more dilute 
form the same properties are used in astringent gargles and 
lotions. 

The antiseptic properties of alcohol are responsible for the 
existence of a great part of our museums of natural history, 
anatomy, and pathology; and although inferior in degree to 
many other antiseptics, they add largely to its value as a local 
application. In this connection I only wish to lay stress upon 
the fact, which seems too little known, that the most powerful 
antiseptic effects are produced, not by absolute alcohol, but by 
alcohol of from 40 to 70 per cent.* I fear that there is at the 
present time a considerable waste of alcohol from ignorance 
of this fact, and at the same time a loss of efficiency. 

THE REFLEX ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

The reflex actions of alcohol which follow the local application 
of alcoholic solutions of a strength of 20 to 25 per cent, or over to 
the mucous membrane of the lips, mouth, and pharynx, are of 
considerable importance, because it is largely to these actious 
that alcohol owes its popular reputation as a stimulant, and the 
constant resort made to it in cases of fainting and similar 
emergencies. Its action is that of a local irritant, and on a par 
with the action of ammonia or strong acetic acid and many other 
volatile irritants. The effects observed are a rousing of the 
latent consciousness, an increase in the movements of respiration, 
an increase in the force and frequency of the heart—in short, a 
hastening of the recovery. 

* Harrington : Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1903. 
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That these results are reflex is shown by the fact that they 
begin at once, long before any of the alcohol can have been 
absorbed; that they occur even when none of the drug is 
swallowed, but merely retained for a short time in the mouth 
and then rejected; that they are proportional to the strength of 
the alcohol, and not to the quantity; a few drops of strong 
alcohol merely applied to the lips is often effective, while a 
considerable quantity of dilute alcohol produces little effect even 
if swallowed; finally, they do not occur if alcohol is injected 
directly into the circulation in animals.* 

- The effects of alcohol are also of a very temporary character, 
and pass off in about ten minutes, unless the alcohol is swallowed, 
when they may persist for half an hour, probably owing to the 
additional reflex from the mucous membrane of the stomach. 

I think much confusion has been caused in the discussions 
upon the action of alcohol by the failure to distinguish sharply 
between these reflex effects common to all volatile irritants and 
the effects of alcohol after absorption. 

ALCOHOL AND DIGESTIVE PROCESSES. 

The action of alcohol on digestion is made up of two factors— 
viz., its action on the stomach and its action upon the stomach 
contents ; the former is a combination of its local action on the 
walls of the stomach with the effects of its reflex action; the 
latter is purely chemical, and due to the action of the drug upon 
the gastric secretions and upon the constituents of the food. It 
appears to be established that in dilutions up to 5 per cent, no 
deleterious effects are produced upon the action of the digestive 
ferments, nor any hardening of the proteid food which would 
make it more slowly digested. In this dilution the activity of 
gastric digestion is increased, firstly, by the action of the alcohol 
upon the mucous membrane of the mouth and pharynx, causing 
a reflex flow of saliva and gastric juice; and, secondly, by its 
local action upon the mucous membrane of the stomach, causing 
increased vascularity and a further flow of gastric juice. 

At first sight it seems hardly likely that so dilute a solution of 
alcohol should be able to cause much increased vascularity, but 
I think sufficient allowance is not made for the high volatility at 
the stomach temperature. The stomach is practically a closed 
cavity with a temperature of 98*6°, and no matter how dilute a 
solution of alcohol maybe, the alcohol will be partially vaporized 

* Clive Brooks : Journal American Medical Association, July 30, 1910. 
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at this temperature, and that part of the stomach unoccupied by. 
food will contain a comparatively concentrated alcoholic vapour, 
which is a marked irritant to a delicate mucous membrane. I 
believe this is the cause of the feeling of warmth in the stomach 
which usually follows the taking of even small quantities of 
alcohol, and that it is the vapour rather than the alcohol in 
solution which acts as an irritant and causes the increased vascu¬ 
larity. The rapid absorption of alcohol from the stomach—as 
compared, for example, with water—is probably also due, in 
part at any rate, to the alcoholic vapour diffusing rapidly through 
the delicate epithelial cells of the mucous membrane. 

In concentrations over 5 per cent, almost all observers are 
agreed that alcohol delays digestion by interfering with the, 
action of the digestive ferments and possibly hardening the 
proteids of the food, while strong concentrations set up an actual 
catarrhal inflammation of the stomach, as was demonstrated 
many years ago by Dr. Beaumont in the classical case of 
Alexis St. Martin. 

The increased movements of the stomach supposed to be set up 
by alcohol, and so aid digestion, have not been demonstrated by 
the more recent experiments, and it is doubtful if they occur in 
the case of dilute solutions. 

In certain concentrations, however, alcohol acts like a volatile 
oil, regulates peristalsis, relieves spasmodic pain, and removes 
flatulence. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL IN THE BLOOD. 

We now come to the action of alcohol after absorption into the 
blood, by which it is carried to all the organs of the body, and 
so produces its most marked effects. It is by these actions that 
the place of alcohol in therapeutics must be determined. It is 
universally admitted that the main action of alcohol after absorp¬ 
tion is on the central nervous system, and I think it is also 
admitted that the action of large doses is always a depressing or 
paralyzing action. 

The various centres are affected in the inverse order of their 
development, so that the first to go are the highest centres of 
judgment, comparison, and emotional control. Those inhibitory 
centres which are so constantly in action in all civilized com¬ 
munities to restrain the inclinations and impulses of the natural 
man are early affected, and as civilization becomes more complex 
and life more intricate these inhibitory centres are sometimes 
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strained to breaking-point; in such cases alcohol may benefit a 
patient by giving his inhibitory centres a rest and time for 
recuperation. 

Released from the habitual control of the higher centres, the 
lower centres tend to become more purely reflex, and to overact 
in response to various stimuli supplied by the environment or by 
the condition of the various organs of the body. 

This overaction of the lower centres gives rise to that increased 
activity, muscular or emotional, which together with the reflex 
effects already considered is responsible for the popular concep¬ 
tion of alcohol as a stimulant. This stage is only a temporary 
one; as the action of the alcohol proceeds, these lower centres 
are themselves paralyzed and the paralysis spreads to the still 
lower motor centres, then consciousness itself is lost, and the 
full action of alcohol as a narcotic poison is manifested. 

The question is, however, more difficult in the case of the small 
doses of alcohol usually given for therapeutic purposes, and there 
are still some pharmacologists who hold that the paralysis of the 
nervous centres is preceded by a stage of stimulation, and that 
it is possible to so adjust the dose as to avoid any depressing 
action. 

To give you the details of the vast amount of experimental 
work which has been done in the attempt to settle this question 
would take for more time than I can afford. I can only say that 
the study of the various published researches leads me to the 
conclusion that so far the case for any preliminary stimulant 
action of alcohol on the central nervous system is not proven, and 
that all the phenomena attributed to such action can be equally 
well explained by assuming the action of alcohol to be consistently 
depressant throughout. 


ALCOHOL AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

I cannot now go into the subject of the anatomical basis for the 
action of alcohol upon the brain cells, whether it is directly upon 
the cell protoplasm itself, or in combination with the lipoids of 
the brain cells, or upon the dendrites so as to interrupt communi¬ 
cation of impulses from neuron to neuron ; any or all of these 
hypotheses are possible. It appears, however, to be certain that 
the neurons of centres having certain functions are more sensitive 
than others—that is, the drug has a selective action, and probably 
the relative sensitiveness of the centres may vary somewhat in 
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different individuals. With small doses, not sufficient to cause 
noticeable excitement, painful sensations are less acute and 
sources of mental worry, anxiety, or irritation, no longer occupy 
so large a place in the field of consciousness; there is conse¬ 
quently a feeling of euphoria or general well-being and a tendency 
to drowsiness or actual sleep if the environment is favourable. 
It is this sedative influence which is often so valuable in 
dangerous and exhausting illness, and the judicious use of alcohol 
may suffice to turn the balance in a debilitated and despairing 
patient. I wish to lay stress on the fact that this effect is 
obtained by small doses, and is not preceded by any indication of 
a preliminary stimulation unless the drug is given in sufficient 
concentration to cause a temporary reflex effect. 

ALCOHOL AND THE CIRCULATION. 

The action of alcohol on the circulation after its absorption 
into the blood has been carefully worked out by experiments 
upon animals. The results are not entirely in accord, but the 
divergence is not great enough to affect our view from the 
therapeutic standpoint, and the conclusion to which we are 
forced to come is that there is no proof from these experiments 
that alcohol present in the blood in any concentration compatible 
with the amount given and with the symptoms exhibited has any 
action on the heart or blood-pressure sufficiently marked to be 
of importance in therapeutics. It must be remembered in this 
connection that the presence of alcohol in the blood to an extent 
of OT per cent, causes definite symptoms of intoxication, and that 
when given in therapeutic doses where such symptoms are never 
produced the quantity in the blood must be less than this amount. 
While evidence of stimulation is absent, one result of perfusion 
experiments upon the isolated heart by Loeb,* Dixon,t and 
Hamill,t is worthy of notice—viz., that in an exhausted or feebly 
beating heart the addition of small quantities of alcohol to the 
perfusing fluid caused an improvement in the beat, and at the 
same time some of the alcohol was removed from the perfusing 
fluid, having apparently been utilized by the heart muscle as a 
source of nourishment. The improvement in the circulation 
clinically observed in cases of exhausting disease is probably due 
to a similar action, combined with a sedative action on the nerve 

* Loeb : Arch, fiir exp. Path. u»d Pharnt., vol. lii., p. 459, 1895. 

t Dixon : Journal of Physiology, vol. xxxv., p. 346, 1907. 

\ Hamill: Journal of Physiology, vol. xxxix., p. 474, 1910. 
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centres which regulate the action of the heart, and also to a 
diminution of pain and anxiety. 

The effect upon the pulse-rate in healthy men appears to vary 
with the individual, and when the disturbing influence of 
movements and excitement are avoided, as in the experiments of 
Higgins,* an increase of 1 to 4 beats per minute was found in 45 
per cent, of the experiments, and in 55 per cent, no acceleration 
occurred. 

The most marked effect of alcohol upon the bloodvessels is 
seen in the skin, where the flushing is readily recognized ; it is 
due to a paralysis of the muscular fibres in the walls of the small 
vessels, which results in the capillaries being distended with 
blood. When frequently repeated, a permanent enlargement of 
these vessels ensues, and produces the facies so typical of the 
chronic alcoholic. The increased amount of blood in the skin 
proportionately lessens the amount in the internal organs, and 
may in this way relieve a possibly dangerous congestion in 
certain cases, and also promotes perspiration. 

ALCOHOL AND TEMPERATURE. 

The most important effect, however, of this dilatation of the 
superficial vessels is its effect upon the temperature of the body. 
Contrary to the popular belief, alcohol is a cooling and not a 
warming agent; the feeling of warmth is due to the large amount 
of warm blood in the skin, but this blood, exposed to the external 
temperatures, rapidly loses heat, and as a result the temperature 
of the body falls. It is to be noted that the increased heat 
production due to the oxidation of the alcohol in the body is 
quite inadequate to compensate for this loss of heat, because the 
oxidation is spread over a period of eight to twenty-four hours, 
while the loss of heat is rapid, owing to the fact that all the 
blood in the body may pass through the flushed skin within a few 
minutes. When it is desired to directly increase the heat loss 
from the body, and at the same time relieve congestion of 
internal organs and calm the nervous system, alcohol may be 
used as an antipyretic drug, but the danger now so well known, of 
the use of alcohol before exposure to cold, must never be lost 
sight of. 

ALCOHOL AND THE RESPIRATORY AND SECRETORY 

ORGANS. 

Apart from its reflex effects, alcohol has singularly little action 
upon respiration; this question, after the careful work of 
* Higgins : Joum. of Pharm, and Exper. Therap., vol. ix., p. 441, 1917. 
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Higgins,* * * § may be considered settled, and therefore we need not 
consider any therapeutic value of the drug upon this system. 
The same may be said of its action upon the kidneys; such a 
small proportion of the alcohol, when taken in therapeutic doses, 
is excreted in the urine that any action is too slight in degree to 
have any therapeutic value. 

This, of course, does not imply that large quantities of alcohol, 
or alcoholic beverages containing other constituents, have no 
action on the respiration and kidneys—indeed, the contrary is 
the case ; but this action has no bearing upon the use of alcohol 
as a drug. 

Upon the action, if any, of alcohol upon those small but 
important structures, the endocrine glands, we know nothing. 

ALCOHOL AND INFECTIONS. 

Much work has been done upon the question as to the 
influence of alcohol upon the various infective diseases, and 
it may be said at once that the possible concentration of alcohol 
in the blood even in a state of intoxication rarely exceeds 0*25 
per cent., and that 0*6 per cent, is usually fatal, and that this 
concentration is quite insufficient to have any antiseptic action 
upon pathogenic organisms. 

Alcoholic subjects with degenerated tissues are well known to 
fall easy victims to infectious diseases, and there is considerable 
evidence that even in non-alcoholic subjects a dose of alcohol 
will lower the resisting power to infection by the Pneumococcus, 
Streptococcus erysipelatosus , Staphylococcus pyogenes, and probably 
Diplococcus rheumaticus ,* + On the other hand, there is also some 
evidence that, while not affecting the organisms themselves, 
alcohol has some power to neutralize the toxins produced by 
the Bacillus typhosus, the Bacilluscoli,+ and the tubercle bacillus.§ jj 
Much further work is required on this interesting and important 
subject. 

* Laitenen: Zeitschr. f. Hyg. u. Infect. Krank., vol. xxxiv., p. 206 et seq., 
1900. 

t Parkinson : Lancet , November 27, 1909. 

X Hare : Therap. Gazette , May, 1903. 

§ Mercola and Gervino : Gaz. deg. Osped., No. 44, 1903. 

|| Ransome, A. : “ The Treatment of Phthisis,” London, 1897. 
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ALCOHOL AND NUTRITIONAL PROCESSES. 

The alcohol circulating in the blood is gradually burnt up 
in the body, like any other hydrocarbon such as sugar or fat, and 
by its combustion it supplies heat and energy. As the rate of 
oxidation is comparatively slow it serves the purpose of a food 
for some considerable time; but with therapeutic doses 95 per 
cent, is burnt up in twenty-four hours, and only 5 per cent, 
excreted. The amount which can thus be utilized is strictly 
limited, and an increase in the amount taken does not lead to a 
more rapid oxidation; for example, Higgins found that 45 c.c. is 
not burned at a faster rate than 30 c.c.: the former required 
twelve and the latter eight hours. 

The careful experiments of Neumann * have shown that alcohol 
up to 100 grammes daily can replace a chemically equivalent 
amount of fat in the dietary, and it must be remembered that 
the calorific value of alcohol is a high one. One gramme of 
alcohol gives 7 calories, compared with fat 9*3 and sugar 4*1; as 
much as 40 per cent, of the carbohydrate needs of the body can 
be supplied by alcohol, and a still larger proportion in the case 
of a patient confined to bed. 

The value of alcohol as a food must be discounted by its 
concomitant actions as a drug. There is no doubt that it is not 
a necessary food in health : whether it is a desirable food is 
largely a matter of opinion, but there can be no doubt that there 
are conditions of disease where its sedative action on the nervous 
system may be desired, and where the digestive functions are in 
abeyance. Here a form of hydrocarbon of high calorific value, 
which requires no digestion, is quickly absorbed and readily 
oxidized, may be of very considerable value, and on this account 
alcohol may be preferred in such cases to other narcotics of 
greater potency, but which lack any nutritive properties. 

THE THERAPEUTIC ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

I have now enumerated all the actions of alcohol which can be 
utilized in the practice of medicine; and, powerful as these 
actions are, I want to lay stress upon the fact that we have no 
proof of any direct stimulating action of pure ethyl alcohol upon 
the functions of the body after absorption. A substance which 
possesses such powerful actions may be approved or disapproved, 
as a drug, but cannot be ignored, and our knowledge of the true 
place of alcohol in therapeutics would soon be largely increased 

* Neumann: Arch. f. Hygiene, vol. xxxvi. etseq., 1899. 
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if it were always prescribed with a definite aim and an exact idea 
as to what it was expected to do in any particular case, and not 
in that vague, indefinite way in which it is sometimes the custom 
to order so-called stimulants- 

For therapeutic purposes I should place the dose at the 
equivalent of from 20 c.c. to 180 c.c. of pure ethyl alcohol in the 
twenty-four hours, and I doubt whether any further benefit can 
be obtained by more than the latter amount even in subjects 
already habituated to alcohol. 

The alcohol can often be prescribed with advantage as 50 per 
cent, alcohol (proof spirit), made up like any other powerful 
drug in a mixture, with such disguising agents as tinct. gent, co., 
tinct. card, co., tinct. cinchon. co., or spir. chloroformi. 

ALCOHOL IN THE FORM OF BEVERAGES. 

So far I have considered only the effects of pure ethyl alcohol, 
and I hesitate to enter upon the difficult and debatable ground of 
the actions of the various alcoholic beverages as compared with 
pure alcohol; for some purposes they may be better and for 
others worse, owing to the presence of other constituents, but 
exact knowledge on these points is still lacking. 

These other constituents include a number of volatile sub¬ 
stances, some the higher alcohols, and others the so-called ethers 
of the constitution and action of which we know little. Wines 
and beers contain in addition sugars, gums, organic acids and their 
salts, tannins, bitters, and colouring substances. How far and in 
what manner these substances modify the action of ethyl alcohol 
requires investigation. 

In experiments upon animals the action of the potable spirits is 
essentially that of ethyl alcohol, and, proportional to their 
alcoholic content, therefore, any difference observed in their 
action on man must be due to an action upon those brain centres 
which are not developed in the animals used for experiment. 

Part, at any rate, of the difference not unfrequently noticed 
between the effects of different alcoholic beverages may be due 
to the specific stimulation of olfactory nerve endings. 

We all know how extraordinarily powerful an odour is in 
reviving old memories and starting trains of association in our 
consciousness. The effect of alcohol on the brain is certainly to 
lessen the control of mental processes and increase the sus¬ 
ceptibility to external suggestion, and possibly some of the 
differences noticed in the relative effects of different alcoholic 
beverages may be due to the effects of the volatile odoriferous 
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constituents arousing different trains of association. What we 
usually call tastes and flavours are largely smells, and the educated 
palate of the connoisseur of old vintages or of the experienced 
tea-blender is only an extreme development of the power of a 
volatile odoriferous substance to revive the train of ideas with 
which it was originally associated. 

I am of the opinion that it would be of advantage to the com¬ 
munity if all distilled spirits were looked upon and used as drugs 
only, and not as beverages. Were that the case, some of the 
worst effects of chronic alcoholism would disappear, and the 
natural wines of comparatively low alcoholic strength and the 
lighter beers, including ginger beer, would still provide a 
sufficient variety of beverages to suit the varying tastes of that 
large proportion of the thirsty community not satisfied with non¬ 
alcoholic drinks, and the harm resulting would certainly not be 
greater than that frequently seen from excessive consumption of 
the powerful purin stimulants to the nervous system contained 
in tea, coffee, meat extracts, and similar beverages. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Some Notes on the State Sale Monopoly and Subsequent 
Prohibition of Vodka in Russia. By J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. t 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science in New College, Edinburgh. 
Pp. 64. London : P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 2 and 4, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1918. Price Is. 6d. net. 

This report has been prepared at the suggestion of Lord D’Abernon, 
Chairman of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). The materials 
for the report were collected in May, 1917, and the report itself was 
presented in July of that year, but a brief resume of the course of events 
since then has been added. The report does not claim to be a full or, 
except on the statistical side, a detailed study of the monopoly system. It 
is a concise, well-balanced sketch of a system of regulation which, if we do 
not misread the signs of the times, is destined to be widely adopted in 
principle in the future. Dr. Simpson has drawn largely upon the testimony 
and writings of Professor M. I. Friedman, than whom it would be difficult 
to find a better authority. It tends, obviously without intention, to give 
emphasis to certain facts without an explicit appreciation of some con¬ 
siderations of plain importance. It would not be difficult for a careless 
reader—to take a single illustration—to gather an impression that fiscal 
interests played a predominant and decisive and almost predestined part, 
in the history of the monopoly. Such a conclusion would be unfair to Dr. 
Simpson and pre-eminently unjust to M. Witte, the actual founder of the 
monopoly, and misleading as a summary of the facts. It is clear that fiscal 
interests were not a determining motive in the establishment of the 
monopoly. In 1892, two years before the monopoly was created, but 
when it was “ in the air,” M. Yermoloff, Director of the Department of 
Indirect Contributions, the department that subsequently became respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the vodka monopoly, expressed a view which 
was more common in Russian official circles than Dr. Simpson’s necessarily 
brief survey of the facts suggests. “It is not,” he said, “the drunkards 
who benefit the Treasury ; drunkenness does not really bring in revenues. 
The Treasury can only expect revenues from a population who are rich and 
whose future is fully guaranteed, and this future of the people can only be 
guaranteed when they no longer give themselves up to the abuses of alcohol.” 
It is also only fair to the founders of the system to recall M. Witte’s 
words to his subordinates at the inauguration of the monopoly: “The 
revenues derived from other direct and indirect contributions will more 
than compensate the Treasury for any loss of duties, for in proportion as 
the consumption of spirits shall be diminished, the general well-being of 
the masses and the moral qualities of the population will be developed. 
Therefore, even should the reform in the spirit trade, which we contemplate, 
VOL. XVI. 8 
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result in a decrease in the fiscal revenues, but cause an increase in the 
general well-being of the population, this result of the reform would be 
considered as most satisfactory, and we should look upon it as a full and 
thorough success of the reform, due to the efforts of Treasury employees, 
at the time when their services are to be rewarded.” It is quite true, as 
Dr. Simpson points out, that as the monopoly grew the revenue from it 
expanded, and in the later years of its history reached proportions which 
were certainly not anticipated at the outset, but this was largely due to 
unexpected political and social events. Dr. Simpson has not in his report 
allowed for the disasters of the Japanese War nor for the social upheaval 
which followed upon it, events which had a very powerful influence upon 
the drink problem in Russia. It was not 44 fiscal temptation,” but internal 
disorder, which caused the orgy of intemperance in the middle years of the 
last decade from which Russia never subsequently recovered. In the first 
ten years of the monopoly (#.*., 1895-1904), the average per capita consump¬ 
tion of vodka in Russia was 0*51 vedros; in the subsequent nine years 
(1905-1913)—the years following upon the violent internal disturbances 
—it rose to an average of 0*57 vedros. In 1904 the average consumption 
was 0*51; in 1905 it rose to 0*53, and in 1906 jumped to 0*60. This was 
certainly not due to 44 fiscal temptation.” The utmost that can be fairly 
said on this point is that in the years subsequent to the Japanese War and 
to its harvest of internal violence and disorder, the Russian Government— 
not amenable, as is the British Government, to the pressure of public 
opinion—did not concern itself as it should have done with a relapse in 
popular habits which revolutionary disorder and not the monopoly system 
had induced. Russia awoke to the necessity for drastic action in the early 
months of 1914. By a rescript, dated January 30 of that year, issued under 
the authority of the Ministry of Finance, 44 the fight with intemperance was 
set down amongst the number of State aims demanding immediate atten¬ 
tion. • • .,” and various instructions, introducing such changes as the 
lowering of the strength of spirits, a reduction of the number of places of 
sale and of the hours of sale, and increasing the number of days on which 
sale was to be totally prohibited, etc., had an immediate effect. By 
June, 1914, the consumption of monopolized drinks had fallen by about 
14 per cent. Then came the war and the various prohibition edicts. 
44 The outstanding failure of the monopoly,” writes Dr. Simpson, 44 lay in 
the sphere of the struggle with intemperance. The consumption of vodka 
per head of the population, so far from decreasing, actually increased (from 
0*31 to 0*66 vedros; cf. Tables under V., 1), nor was it regularized or 
moderated in any sense.” These figures are misleading. They do not, as 
would be quite naturally inferred from the statement in the text, represent 
the per capita consumption of vodka in the Russian Empire in 1895 and 
1913, the two years chosen by Dr. Simpson, but the consumption per 
head relative to the gradual introduction of the monopoly ! In 1895, for example, 
the consumption of vodka per head in the Russian Empire was not 
0*31 vedros, but 0*53 vedros, and in 1913, 0*62 vedros instead of 0*66. It 
may be useful here to give the actual average per capita figures for Russia as 
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a whole or successive quinquennial periods since 1895 ( i.e ., after the 


establishment of the State monopoly) : 

Average Consumption 
of Vodka per head 
of Population. 
Vedros. 

Tears. 

1895-9 . 

0-512 

1900-4 . 

0-506 

1905-9 . 

0-568 

1910-13 . 

0-580 


The increase, as we have previously pointed out, really dates from the 
revolutionary troubles which followed the Russo-Japanese War. Dr. 
Simpson devotes seven pages of his pamphlet to an examination of certain 
statistics concerning drunkenness, lunacy, alcoholic and other diseases, 
rates of mortality, etc. ; but this was hardly worth while, for the figures 
are too fragmentary and local to be of scientific value. The organization 
and tabulation of statistical information of this kind has hitherto been much 
neglected in Russia. Take, for example, the familiar, but always imperfect, 
test of statistical drunkenness. Trustworthy data on this point are almost 
entirely lacking in Russia. If we may add one other word of criticism of a 
report for which we are sincerely grateful, we would suggest that Dr. 
Simpson does not appear to have appreciated the full significance and value 
of the scheme of Temperance “Guardianships” (or, as he calls them, 
“ Curatorships ”) which was established coincidently with the creation of the 
monopoly. The project, for all its limitations, was undoubtedly an 
indication of a serious social purpose in the minds of the founders of the 
monopoly, and although, owing to the lack of sufficient funds (especially 
after the Japanese War), and to the official and non-popular basis of 
direction and management, the scheme failed to achieve what was originally 
desired and expected, enough success was secured in particular districts 
(notably in Petrograd, Moscow, and elsewhere) to prove the positive value 
of such constructive work. Indeed, we know of no organized effort of a 
similar kind in any city outside Russia which can compare in scope and 
results with the work achieved by the Petrograd Committee or “ Guardian¬ 
ship.” Dr. Simpson’s summary of the facts relating to prohibition and 
existing conditions in Russia is of much interest and permanent value. It 
is admirably clear, and quite impartial. Dr. Simpson’s general conclusions 
are, on the whole, both candid and fair : “In very general terms it may 
be affirmed that the effect of the introduction of the State monopoly was to 
produce a better condition of affairs than had existed previously, but, 
nevertheless, a state of affairs that still left much to be desired.” The 
business management of the monopoly was, he thinks, broadly speaking, 
“ very satisfactory,” and he makes it clear that in so far as the system 
“ failed ” (a term which is here relative and not absolute) the cause did not 
lie in “any intrinsic fault in the system itself.” On the contrary, it is 
admitted that “ there is no doubt that under a monopoly which gives the 
State a complete hold upon the distillers [and, in this country, upon the 
brewers also], and where the State is itself the sole or almost the sole 
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merchant, it is much easier to influence the consumption than where the 
trade is 'free or only regulated by the Government. With a monopoly of 
sale and a genuine desire to combat intemperance, there is probably more 
chance of attaining the desired end under the monopoly system than under 
any of the other mentioned systems/ 9 It is granted that “ the monopoly 
proved itself to be, on the whole, the best of the various systems tried in 
Russia, and to go further, that regulation by Government is the best 
positive method, other than prohibition, of reducing the consumption of 
spirits and putting order in the drink trade.’ 9 As Professor Friedman puts 
it, the monopoly system is “ a more perfect means of attaining fiscal, 
popular-economic, and social-hygienic aims 99 than any other system of 
regulation. “In principle, 99 as he says, “the same three ends are 
attainable under the excise system, but in that case it would ordinarily be 
necessary to expend more energy and material to attain the same result, 
while under the monopoly there would in general be better results than 
could be attained under the excise system. But however that may be, it is 
certain that the monopoly is a means more plastic, convenient, and adapted 
to achieve given purposes, and therefore more perfect than the excise." 
“If, actually," he says elsewhere, “ there is not to be any kind of sale of 
vodka, if the unexampled experience of the sudden enforcement of 
temperance throughout the immense territories of Russia is fraught with 
success, it is certain that there will be no further talk about the monopoly. 
But in the event of the matter simply culminating in the abolition of the 
monopoly, and transference of the trade in spirituous drinks from State to 
private ownership, then, on the strength of a close study of the question of 
the monopoly, we should consider this a great mistake pregnant with sad 
results. From the point of view of the struggle with intemperance , private 
ownership is much more dangerous and unsuitable than State ownership .” The 
result of “long and bitter experience 99 of other systems (>.*., farming out 
and excise) “ has gone to show with perfect clearness that under them 
drunkenness is not merely not reduced, but, on the contrary, takes most 
repugnant and dangerous forms for the population. That is why we stand 
on the alternative—either no sale and no consumption of vodka (and that 
certainly is the most desirable), or State sale. Private trade in vodka 
cannot be permitted in Russia under any condition ." The two passages which 
we have italicized in the above quotations go to the root of the matter. It 
is thereafter only a question of securing proper conditions of State control, 
and these are largely determined by the form and authority and purposes of 
the central Government and by its responsibility to public opinion. The 
defects in the Russian scheme are not necessarily inevitable under a 
monopoly system. It would not be difficult to indicate defects in the 
Russian scheme which would be avoided here and elsewhere. The abolition 
of all “ on " sales (except in a few privileged restaurants) and the restriction 
to “off" sales (with a very low minimum limit of quantity) were steps of 
doubtful wisdom. The standard strength of the vodka was also exces¬ 
sively high. But the real weakness of the Russian scheme lay in over¬ 
centralization and in the absence of local popular safeguards and checks. 
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This defect was inherent in the former Russian scheme of Government; 
it would be fully safeguarded by the different political conditions which 
prevail in Great Britain. “To have any chance of success in the main 
direction of the struggle with intemperance,” says Dr. Simpson, “the 
system must be reconstituted primarily with reference to the economic 
and moral sides of the problem to be solved, with the fiscal aspect kept 
in a completely secondary or tertiary position—ruled out of dependent 
consideration altogether, if possible. There must be a definite system of 
reduction in the number of shops, with as definite a system of replace¬ 
ment of them by other kinds of resorts. The control must be put 
primarily in the hands of the local authorities, such as town councils and 
zemstvos, rather than left in the hands of central authorities (police and 
inspectors of the Ministry of Finance). Such are the principal changes 
which would almost certainly have been adopted in Russia, as the result of 
experience, had prohibition not been brought into force, and they might 
therefore be expected to be introduced from the outset in the case of any 
fresh experiment in any other country.” It is possible, in Dr. Simpson’s 
view, to regard the prohibition edict of July, 1914, “as a natural develop¬ 
ment of the monopoly system—a result reached under autocracy at 
a stroke much more rapidly than it would have been attained by natural 
developmental change.” There are many points in Dr. Simpson’s report 
which deserve attention, but space will not allow us to deal further with 
this illuminating report, which we commend to the serious study of all 
readers of this journal. 

Arthur Sherwell. 


The Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions. By Lord 
Leverhulme. With an Introduction by Viscount Haldane of Cloan. 
Edited by Stanley Unwin. Pp. xv + 331. London : George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 1918. 

Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Lord Leverhulme, although an advocate for a Six-Hour Working Day, 
clearly does not restrict his own activities to a fourth of the twenty-four 
hours’ cycle. It is a hopeful sign of the times that with the dawn of a new 
era there should come from a prince of manufacture and a master of 
human endeavours such a collection of Addresses on Problems of In¬ 
dustry and Questions touching the Welfare not only of the Community but 
of the individuality, family, home life, and civic interests of the Worker. 
Lord Leverhulme is not only a statesman, a capitalist, a great employer 
of labour, but he is an idealist, an optimist, a student of human affairs, 
and a worker for social betterment. This handsome volume is a mine of 
wisdom for all who are concerned in practical measures making for just and 
beneficent reconstruction and readjustment in these critical after-war 
days of national evolution. It is a book for the needs of the moment. 
Viscount Haldane, in his sympathetic introduction, after outlining the 
spirit and purpose of the book and urging the necessity for adult education, 
adds the following wise words, which we make no apology for quoting : 
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11 Much thought and much guarding against inertness and the selfishness of 
the individual are required. But, after all, what is most important is a 
high level of intelligence and interest in our people. And it will not be 
enough to confine this intelligence and this interest to things that are only 
material, however important. Further ideals are required—ideals of 
knowledge, ideals of beauty, and ideals of conduct. The whole man must 
be kept in view throughout. The spiritual leaders, in Churches and in 
Parliament and elsewhere, must co-operate. For it is not by bread alone 
that man can live.” The first portion of the work is devoted to articles 
and addresses explaining the case for the Six-Hour Day. Then follows a 
series of impressive communications in advocacy of Co-Partnership. Lord 
Leverhulme has developed, as Lord Haldane explains, “a system under 
which the worker is given a share in profits without being subjected to the 
temptations and uncertainties of the common type of shareholder.” There 
are also sections devoted to Housing and other means for Social Welfare; 
Educational and Business Aims, Methods, and Measures; and various In¬ 
dustrial Questions. The volume is one which appeals to all sorts and 
conditions of men interested in the development of the resources of our 
Empire and anxious to improve the lot of each worker. No serious 
student of social problems can afford to be neglectful of Lord Leverhulme’s 
enlightening and constructive contributions to National Service. Wc 
advise all readers of this journal to read the book in its entirety. 


THE HUMAN Needs of Labour. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. Pp. 168. 

With tables, diagrams, and appendices. London and Edinburgh: 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Rowntree has devoted the best part of his life to the study and ex¬ 
position of problems relating to British labour. By his well-known works, 
particularly 44 Poverty ” and “ Land and Labour,” he has thrown much new 
light on peculiarly difficult and highly complex questions. His latest book 
is one which no student of social affairs can afford to neglect. It is a work 
which is one for the needs of the hour. 44 What are the needs of labour ? 
At what cost can they be supplied P Can industry bear this cost P And, 
if not, can it be met in any other way ?” These are some of the questions 
to which answers are attempted in this most suggestive and informing 
monograph. The views expressed and the proposals put forward are based 
upon a recent investigation of actual conditions existing in York. Special 
care has been taken to secure reliable data, and the inferences drawn from 
the same are formulated with precision and presented in language which 
will be appreciated -by all thoughtful men and women. The book opens 
with a consideration of the positive and minimum requirements of the 
worker’s family, and then follows discussion regarding Food Require¬ 
ments; Dietary; Housing; Clothing, Fuel, and other Necessities. A 
special chapter is devoted to Women’s Wages. Finally a summary with 
conclusions is provided, from which we take the following ; “ To sum up 
the whole matter, I have proposed that, within a period to be prescribed by 
Trade Boards, minimum wages, based on the cost of living, should be fixed 
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for all industries. These would probably not be less than 44s. a week for 
men and 25s. for women. In addition, I have proposed that an annual 
grant of eight or nine millions should be made by the Exchequer to secure 
adequate provision for families with more than three dependent children.’ 9 
We must all be of one mind with Mr. Rowntree in his concluding words : 
“ When the war is over, with its record of infinite service, it will leave us 
not only with huge monetary obligations, but with a debt to the dead 
which must be paid to the living, in terms of life and health and opportu¬ 
nity. We cannot refuse to discharge that supreme debt.” 


WAR NEUROSES. By John T. MacCurdy, MJD., of the Psychiatric In¬ 
stitute, Ward’s Island, New York ; and Lecturer on Medical Psycho¬ 
logy in Cornell University Medical School, New York. With a 
Preface by W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Pp. xi+132. Cambridge: The University Press. 1918. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. MacCurdy is a long-experienced expert in the investigation and 
management of psycho-neuroses occurring in civil life. He was therefore 
peculiarly fitted to undertake a comprehensive study of the neuroses 
developed under war conditions. In this monograph he sets out his views 
in details and with much lucidity and literary skill. The work has been 
prepared primarily for members of the medical profession in America, but 
it deserves to be read by doctors and all others interested in psycho¬ 
pathology and the management of psycho-pathic cases. But the book 
should be read by many thoughtful persons outside the medical profession, 
for, as Dr. Rivers says in his suggestive and summarizing preface, “ there 
are now many who are trusting greatly to the assistance of the laity when, 
after the war the task is undertaken of putting the treatment of the 
neuroses and psychoses of civil life upon a new basis.” Dr. MacCurdy 
describes two special forms of war neurosis —“ Anxiety States ” and 
*'* Conversion Hysterias.” These are dealt with fully. “ Those who 
suffer from anxiety states have wished for death during the period of strain 
and fatigue preceding the final collapse, while sufferers from conversion 
hysteria have entertained the desire for disablement for a ‘ Blighty ’ wound, 
or for some disabling illness.” Officers have been specially prone to 
develop anxiety states, while privates have been the chief victims of 
hysterical manifestations. A considerable part of the book consists of 
graphically described specimen cases with critical and analytical notes 
on the same. Dr. MacCurdy advocates as the chief method for securing 
recovery a rational system of re-education. The work is a particularly 
able contribution to a rapidly growing literature, and its teaching will 
prove of permanent value in the investigation and treatment of the many 
forms of psycho-neurosis which are likely to be met with for many years 
to come. 
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Syphilis and Public Health. By Edward B. Vedder, A.M., M.D., 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army. Pp. vii 
+ 315. Philadelphia : Lea and Febiger, 706-710, Sansom Street. 1918. 
Price $2.25 net. 

This work is published by permission of the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army. It is a book for the requirements of to-day. Under war 
conditions Venereal Disease has prevailed to an extent which is a menace 
to humanity. During demobilization it is feared that there will be an 
increasing number of victims. The situation must be met with courage, 
knowledge, and practical common sense. Science can point the way to 
means for the prevention and arrest of this scourge of mankind. But the 
problem is not by any means only a medical or military one. Many interests 
are involved. The situation is indissolubly associated with the exercise 
and control of the Master-Passion. Every medical adviser and all citizens 
should realize the position and study the problem in all its aspects. Colonel 
Vedder’s manual provides just the information which is necessary for 
a comprehensive, rational, effective judgment. After a general introduc¬ 
tion regarding syphilis a chapter is devoted to a discussion of the pre¬ 
valence of the disease in all parts of the world and among all classes. Then 
follows a description of the sources of infection and the channels of trans¬ 
mission. A special chapter is devoted to Personal Prophylaxis. The con¬ 
cluding section deals with Public Health Measures. An appendix contains 
notes on the Technic of the Wassermann reaction, particulars of legal 
enactments adopted in Western Australia, directions for the Control of 
Syphilis in the Army, and measures employed for Venereal Prophylaxis in 
Chicago. The book also contains valuable bibliographies. 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D., Author of “The Science 
of Human Behaviour,” etc. Pp. xiii + 522. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company. 1918. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Parmelee has written several valuable books relating to human 
behaviour and throwing light on social problems, and some of his best 
work has been done in the difficult field of criminological research. In the 
present work he provides a general handbook of criminology. It is to be 
viewed as a companion volume to the author’s “ Poverty and Social pro¬ 
gress,” and is intended to serve as a textbook for college and University 
courses in criminology. The work is divided into six parts, dealing 
respectively with the Nature and Evolution of Crime, Criminogenic 
Factors in the Environment, Criminal Traits and Types, Criminal Juris¬ 
prudence, Penology, and Crime and Social Progress. The work provides 
a most comprehensive survey of the whole field of criminology as viewed 
from the standpoint of social control. It is an indispensable work for all 
interested in prison reform, or engaged in efforts seeking the restoration, 
amelioration, or control of criminals. In the section on the mental basis 
of criminality the influence of alcohol and drug addictions is considered : 
“There are many abnormal habits, such as alcoholism, morphinism, and 
other drug habits. Whenever a person uses a narcotic or stimulant to 
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excess, an abnormal habit exists. Consequently, there can be as many 
such habits as there are narcotics and stimulants. The habit may consist 
in the excessive use of tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, morphine, opium, 
cocaine, chloral, belladonna, hashish, bromides, chloroform, ether, etc. 
The habit itself is not a mental disease, nor does it necessarily indicate the 
presence of a mental disease. This depends upon how the habit was 
acquired. A person may acquire one of these habits as a result of environ¬ 
mental influences, without having a previous morbid mental basis. But 
after acquiring the habit, the excessive use of the stimulant or narcotic 
may, and in many cases does, cause a pathological neural condition, which 
in turn gives rise to a mental disease. In other cases the acquisition of 
the habit is preceded by a morbid, mental, and neural condition, which 
proves to be a good basis upon which the habit can grow. Just what this 
condition is we cannot ascertain exactly. But presumably the nerve- 
centres are sensitive in such a way or to such a degree that the stimulant 
or the narcotic gives an unusual amount of satisfaction. Consequently, 
when the subject makes the acquaintance of the stimulant or narcotic, it 
arouses in him a desire and craving far surpassing that of the normal 
person, who desires it only to a moderate degree or not at all. Failure to 
overcome this craving results in the establishment of the habit, which is 
certain to accentuate the morbid, mental, and neural condition of the 
victim of the habit. These habits are frequently regarded as being them¬ 
selves criminal. However this may be, they often lead to criminal 
conduct.” We have ventured on this somewhat lengthy quotation as it 
throws much helpful light on the aetiology of not a few cases of inebriety. 
Dr. Parmelee’s volume is a particularly able and up-to-date exposition of 
criminology, and should receive careful study by all students of anti-social 
human conduct. The work contains a serviceable bibliography, and in the 
appendix there is a section on the biometric study of the English convict. 


Economy of Energy and How to Secure it. By Eustace Miles, 
M.A. Pp. xvii + 206. With Frontispiece-Chart. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., 100, Southwark Street, S.E. 1918. 
Price 5s. net. 

Energy, Efficiency, Economy—these are key-words, and stand as labels 
for the forces which all wise men are seeking to possess in these strenuous 
and unstable days. Mr. Miles’s latest book endeavours to formulate 
Principles of Economy and to indicate the chief spheres for its exercise. 
He devotes much attention to the elucidation and elimination of existing 
Waste in Human Energy, and affords much helpful advice for the develop¬ 
ment of personal and collective agencies for economic development of 
energies making for individual and national efficiency. The author is a 
pragmatist, and in his helpful manual he sets forth in detail ways and means 
whereby Mental and Physical Powers may be conserved, developed, and 
effectively applied in the conduct of the day’s work. Mr. Miles is an 
advocate of Self-Help by the Maintenance of Self-Health. 
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MEMORANDA. 

By the mercy of Almighty God, and the valour of His servants the Hosts 
of Freedom, we have been delivered from the Powers of Darkness. The 
night of destruction is passing and we are entering into the light of a new 
day of constructive service. But the enemies of civilization and the foes of 
human progress have not all been conquered. There are hidden forces 
latent in every individual which, unless regulated, controlled, and kept in 
subjection, may make for lawlessness, unrighteousness, and anti-social 
conduct. Man in the course of his evolution has evolved a highly complex 
physical organism concerning which we are as yet only able to recognize 
the most conspicuous features. In the course of the up-climbing, mankind 
has elaborated a highly differentiated personality regarding which we still 
understand but little. We know, however, that there are influences and 
powers constantly in action, tending to bring about reversion to more 
primitive conditions. Human progress can only be maintained at the cost 
of constant vigilance and perpetual warfare. Among the agents which 
favour retrogression, alcohol occupies a foremost place. Speaking generally, 
alcohol degrades the elements of a man’s constitution in the inverse order 
of their evolution. And it is due in great measure to such involuting 
action that alcohol has proved so insidious and far-reaching a menace to 
human welfare and that now all matters relating to alcohol and alcoholism 
demand the fullest investigation. 


At the last meeting of the Society for the Study of Inebriety Sir William 
Barrett, F.R.S., described interesting observations which seem likely to 
open a new field for the investigation of the action of alcohol on mental 
processes. Sir William Barrett has kindly favoured us with the following 
notes of his remarks: 4 'If any fresh evidence were needed to establish 
the fact that alcohol impaired both the quality and quantity of skilled 
work, it is to be found in the result of the careful and exhaustive 
experiments conducted, at the request of the Government, by eminent 
physiologists on the effect of alcohol on munition workers. It has been 
here demonstrated that even the moderate consumption of alcohol 
unquestionably reduced the efficiency of the worker. Furthermore, the 
graphic record of automatic movements of the body, such as the winking of 
the eyelids at a sudden report, or the movement of the knee-jerk, were 
less vigorous and responsive by nearly fifty per cent, after taking alcohol. 
It is well known that the white corpuscles of the blood, the phagocytes, 
had their activity lessened and were eventually paralyzed by alcohol. 
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These white corpuscles can be seen, as rapidly moving spots of light, by 
viewing a bright cloud, or any other brilliant source of illumination contain¬ 
ing the violet rays such as a mercury lamp, through a blue glass. In a 
paper I read before the Royal Dublin Society in April, 1906 (published in 
the Proceedings of that Society, vol. xi., pp. 130 et seq .) 9 1 showed how these 
moving corpuscles in the retinal capillaries can be best seen, and their size, 
their rate of motion, etc., measured. The mean result of my measurements 
gave a diameter of 0*011 mm. (about the -jraVs inch), which corresponds 
with the average dimensions of the white corpuscles in the blood. Their 
activity varied according to the state of health of the observer, and it might 
be possible with appropriate means to use this method of viewing the moving 
corpuscles as a new aid in diagnosis. It is, of course, a subjective method, the 
patient alone can see them—and this is obviously a disadvantage. But with 
experience and proper appliances the method might be so improved as to 
be rendered easy and efficient. It is most desirable that experiments 
should be made by qualified observers, to test the effects of alcohol in the 
phagocytes of the human blood as revealed by entoptic vision through the 
means I have described.” 


Lord D’Abernon, Chairman of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) Latymer House, 134, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, has recently 
delivered two important addresses which demand the serious study of all 
students of inebriety. The first address dealt with “ Principles of Drink 
Reform ” and furnished striking evidence of the marked progress which the 
nation has made under war conditions in its views in regard to drink and 
the control of drunkenness. Lord D’Abernon considers that our study of 
the principles underlying the present advance suggests the following points 
for consideration in the formation of any permanent scheme of drink con¬ 
trol : (1) Curtailment of the hours of sale to the minimum consistent with 
reasonable requirements. (2) Avoidance of continuous opening periods of 
excessive length. (3) Diversion of consumption to meal hours. (4) Dilu¬ 
tion of spirits and encouragement of the brewing of lighter beers. 

(5) Provision of canteens and other alternatives to the public-house. 

(6) Abolition of compulsory drinking (t.e., of “treating ”). (7) Mainten¬ 

ance of the price of alcohol at a proper level in relation to the prices of prime 
necessities. (8) Establishment of a Central Authority of Control to co¬ 
ordinate and supervise Licensing. There would seem to be no reason 
why, in place of a reaction, we may not witness a continuation and develop¬ 
ment of the wonderful progress made during the war towards the 
elimination of drunkenness and alcoholic excess. We sincerely hope that 
this may be so. 

The second address which we commend to the study of our readers dealt 
with the fundamental causes of inebriety. In England and Wales in the 
pre-war year 1913 there were no fewer than 188,877 convictions for 
drunkenness—153,112 of men, and 35,765 of women. Under a policy of 
regulation and control much has been accomplished, as is evidenced by 
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such statistics as relate to alcoholism in women in England and Wales in 
the years 1913-1917. The statistics are set forth in the following table : 


Year. 

Convictions 

for 

Drunkenness. 

Deaths from Alcoholism, 
excluding Cirrhosis 
of the Liver. 

Deaths from 
Cirrhosis 
of the Liver. 

Deaths from j 
Suffocation in 
Infancy. j 

1913 

35,765 

719 

1,665 

i 

1,226 

1914 

37,311 

680 

1,773 

1,233 | 

1915 

33,211 

584 

1,525 

1,021 

1916 

21,245 

333 1 

1,163 

744 ! 

1917 

12,307 

222 

808 

704 | 


The data regarding the prevalence of cases of delirium tremens treated 
in certain Poor Law Infirmaries is suggestive : 


Period. 

Number of Cases. 

Pre-war, 1913-14 . 

Pre-control, 1914-15 . 

214y 

239 

First year of control, 1915-16 

121 

Second year of control, 1916-17 ... 

45 


Lord D’Abernon is of opinion that in the production of inebriety 4 ‘the 
environmental factor, though not of course exclusive, is certainly dominant, 
and even so dominant as to warrant the hope that methods directed to it 
will go a long way towards the solution of the social problem of alcoholism.” 
44 The most vital and interesting claim for the work of the last three years 
is, not that it effectually prevented alcoholic excess from interfering with 
national efficiency in the prosecution of the war—that I hope is common 
ground—but that by practical experiment and trial it has thrown so much 
new light on the problem that the whole position has to be considered 
anew. Reform can now be entered upon with a firmer hope and a more 
confident assurance. New and easier avenues of approach have been 
discovered, larger vistas of attainment to conditions far above previous 
contemplation are now open. Those of you who have long and earnestly 
striven in the cause of improvement may now, without undue optimism, 
assert that a permanent solutipn on lines of general consent is more nearly 
within reach than at any previous period, without the sacrifice of any 
reasonable objective and without injustice or injury to any legitimate 
interest.” 


We are glad to be able to announce that Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E., 
M.D., M.S., Ex-President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, has 
accepted the invitation of the Council to deliver the Eighth Norman Kerr 
Memorial Lecture on Tuesday, October 14,1919. The subject will be 44 The 
Relation of Alcohol and Alcoholism to Maternity and Child Welfare.” 
The exact time and place of meeting will be announced in due course. 
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The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was established to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society, the late Dr. Norman Kerr. The 
following table indicates in convenient form the Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lecturers and Lectures up to the present time : 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

Oct. io, 1905. 

The late Professor 
T. D. Crothers, 
M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

January, 1906. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

“ Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control. M 

January, 1908. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

“The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D., C.M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

“The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart. 1 * 

January, 1912. 

Nov. 3, 1913. 

The late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., 
LL.D. 

“Some of the Psy¬ 
chological and 

Clinical Aspects 
of Alcohol.’ 1 

January, 1914. 

Oct. 12, 1915. 

Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., 
D.L., M.D., M.S., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 

“The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and 
Alcohol Addic¬ 
tion.” 

January, 191C. 

Oct. 9, 1917. 

* 

Major W. McAdam 
Eccles, M.S., 
M.B., F.R.C.S., 
R.A.M.C., T 

1 “Alcohol and War.” 

January, 1918. 

1 


In an editorial article on “ Alcohol in Influenza ” appearing in The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for November 7, 1918, the opinion is expressed 
that “ the use of alcohol in any form for the prevention of influenza is not 
justified by anything we know concerning its physiologic and therapeutio 
action, nor by anything we know concerning the etiology of influenza.” 


Many pregnant and lactating women are still of the opinion that alcoholic 
drinks are of service to them. The old traditions linger, and erroneous 
teaching still exercises prejudicial influence. Dr. Charles Porter, the 
Medical Officer of Health for the Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebone, 
in his new book on “ The Future Citizen and His Mother,” published by 
Constable and Company, Ltd. (price 3s. 6d. net), expresses his opinion on 
this question in a chapter on “ The Care of Motherhood ” in the following 
words: 11 In dealing with food, opportunity must be taken to refer to the 
necessity of avoiding alcohol in the period before the arrival of the child. 
No attempt should be made to erect a temperance platform at the centre, 
but as tactfully as possible, whenever opportunity offers, every effort 
should be made to destroy old-fashioned theories with regard to the 
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necessity for resort to alcoholic beverages during the expectant and 
nursing period." 

14 Racial Poisons and how to Combat Them," by Dr. Walter S. J. Peiris, 
of Colombo, Ceylon, is a valuable little monograph prepared under the 
inspiration of Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s teaching. A section is devoted to 
alcohol, and from it we take the following : 44 Professor I wan Bloch has 
termed alcohol the evil genius of the modern sexual life, because it is said 
to deliver its victims in an underhand and malicious manner to sexual 
misleading and corruption and to venereal infection. A person under the 
influence of alcohol is as easily led and as devoid of will-power as a child, 
and the person who has already lost all control over will and reason 
becomes an easy prey to sexual seduction, with results disastrous to his 
pocket as well as to his health." 


Councillor E. J. Smith, the Chairman of the Health Committee of the 
Bradford Corporation, whose recent works on 44 Race Regeneration" and 
41 Maternity and Child Welfare "will be well known to many readers of 
this journal, has now issued a valuable little volume on 44 Housing: the 
Present Opportunity " (London : P. S. King and Son, Ltd., Orchard House, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1918. Price Is.). It contains 
reproductions of a number of highly informing and suggestive addresses and 
will be of much practical service to those who are now seeking guidance in 
regard to the Housing problem with which we are now faced and which 
calls urgently for immediate solution. 

The twenty-seventh edition of 44 The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest" (London: Charity Organisation Society, Denison House, 
296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1, and Longmans, Green, and Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. 1918. Price Ss. net) appears in unusual dress and 
in diminished size, but social service workers and all interested in phil¬ 
anthropic endeavours and charity enterprises will be glad to welcome 
so indispensable a reference work in any form. The Introduction contri¬ 
buted for so many years by Sir Charles S. Loch has been omitted, the 
Review of the Year curtailed, and the various signed articles which for 
long have formed valuable features of the work are conspicuous by their 
absence. The essential Directory to Agencies for Relief is still retained in 
full vigour, and has apparently been thoroughly revised. We count the 
annual issue of this standard reference book one of the most valuable of 
the many services of the C.O.S. 


44 Village Life after the War," published by Headley Brothers, Ltd. 
(price Is. net), consists of reports of special conferences on the develop¬ 
ment of rural life convened by the Rural Organization Council, the head¬ 
quarters of which are at 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. This 
volume deserves the study of all engaged in social service, for it points the 
way to national reform and scientific reconstruction, and contains much 
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that will besuggestive and helpful in securing adequate substitutes for the 
village inn and country public-house, which now exist as centres for the 
encouragement of alcoholism rather than the development of community 
life. _ 

* 1 The Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work,” con¬ 
tains the records of the Forty-fourth Annual Session held in Pittsburgh* 
Pennsylvania, June 6-13, 1917. It is a bulky volume of nearly 700 pages, 
and provides a valuable collection of papers on subjects relating to aspects 
of social study and service. The communications are grouped under 
the following sectional headings: General Exercises, Social Problems of 
the War, The.Family and the Community, Health, Children, Public Chari¬ 
ties, Mental Hygiene, Community Programmes, Rural Social Insurance, 
Corrections, and Rural Social Problems. The volume is issued from the 
permanent headquarters, 315, Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


The Penal Reform League Record (London : Offices of the Penal 
Reform League, 68a, Park Hill Road, N.W. 3. Hon. Secretary, Captain 
Arthur St. John. Vol. VII. Nos. 1 and 2. April, 1918. Price Is.), 
after a hibernation of three and a half years, makes a reappearance in an 
attractive and instructive form, and contains a series of articles and notes 
dealing with Juvenile Delinquency, Mothers' Pensions, the Death Penalty, 
Revolution in Prison, the Emancipation of the Child, the Continuation 
School, Helping the Adolescent, and other questions in which the mem¬ 
bers of the Penal Reform League are interested. 


“ The Cost of Alcohol in Massachusetts ” (price 2\ cents) contains the 
report of a Conference held in Boston, March 1, 1918, under the auspices of 
the League for Preventive Work, the offices of which are in Room 310, 
46, Cornhill, Boston, Mass., and the General Secretary is Miss Amy 
Woods. 

The Temperance Council of the Christian Churches of England and 
Wales, the offices of which are at 1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
have issued in brochure form, “ Nine Points on the Agenda,” containing 
particulars of the Reforms which up to the present have been adopted 
by this representative body. 

The Friends' Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, 
E.C. 2, continue to issue their effective “ Broadside ” Educational Posters. 
No. 83 reads “ Alcohol, one of Death’s most powerful Allies,” and is 
taken from a statement made by Dr. Norman Porritt. 


The Pioneer : A Journal of Temperance and Social Progress (London, 
The Epworth Press : J. Alfred Sharp, 25-35, City Road, E.C. 1. Annual 
subscription, Is. 6d. post free), in its issue for November-December, 1918, 
presents particulars regarding “A Temperance and Social Subjects 
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Lending Library ” with references to works, medical, social, official, and 
economic, likely to be helpful to social service workers. 


The 1919 issue of “ The 4 Wellcome’ Photographic Exposure Record and 
Diary ” (London : Burroughs Wellcome and Go. Price Is. 6d. net) appears 
in its usual form. This serviceable little pocket volume is so well known 
to all photographers that it is only necessary to remind them that their old 
favourite and much-valued companion is still available, and retains all its 
attractive and helpful features. 


“The Workers’ Calendar of Peace and Reconstruction, 1919,” will 
appeal to men and women striving for social betterment. It is issued by 
the Women’s Employment Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


Bibby's Annual . Edited by Mr. Joseph Bibby, of the firm of Messrs. 
J. Bibby and Sons, Ltd., King Edward Street, Liverpool, has for a number 
of years—indeed, since 1906—provided an annual feast of delectable things: 
beautiful reproductions of the world’s most treasured pictures and many 
inspiriting articles. The 1918 issue is a wonderful gathering for stimulus 
and solace of the soul. It is devoted mainly to an exposition of essentials 
in industrial problems, and throws helpful light on fundamental factors in 
the social and economic difficulties which face us. All workers for 
enlightenment of spirit and human advancement should do their utmost to 
secure a copy of this unique production (price Is. 9d. net; post direct, 
2s. 3d.). _ 

We are all patriots and students and workers nowadays, seeking for 
fuller opportunities for service and eager to obtain new powers which shall 
make for greater efficiency and an increase in output. There is at least 
one little weapon of offence and defence, one instrument and tool for 
general benefit, which everyone may possess. It is a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. After an experience with many forms of Fountain Pen we 
can testify that for real usefulness and reliability it stands unrivalled. 
We particularly commend the Pocket Self-Filling type. It is a time and 
labour saving companion that no busy worker can afford to be parted from. 
The pen is a perfection of simplicity, and can be obtained from stationers 
everywhere, or a full range can be seen at The Pen Corner, 41, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


The well-known firm of Boots Pure Drug Company, the head offices of 
which are at Nottingham, has issued a series of excellent Diaries at 
popular prices. These for form, paper and general utility, cannot be 
beaten. We would also direct attention to the valuable service being 
tendered by Boots Booklover’s Library. The headquarters are at 29, Far- 
fingdon Road, London, E.C. 1, from whence full particulars can be obtained. 
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DRINKS AND DRUGS OF ADDICTION.* 

BY SIR WILLIAM J. COLLINS, 

K«C*V«0«) D«L«y M«D.) M*S*j B.Sc.* F.R.C.S., 

President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 

THERE probably never was a time when legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative bodies were more ready to listen to the teachings of 
science than the present, if only science spoke with no uncertain 
sound. But as one who has had some experience both as a 
legislator and an administrator, I am aware that embarrass¬ 
ment has sometimes been occasioned by the diverse and even 
opposite views urged by scientific authorities with equal zeal 
and conviction. The politician finds it difficult to harmonize the 
two. We talk of “political science” and appoint professors of 
it, but if the result is not to make politics scientific, I trust that 
it will not be to make science political. Science concerns itself 
mainly with the physical and the intellectual; in the moral and 
spiritual it sometimes finds itself rather at sea. It has been well 
said that without necessity or determinism there can be no 
science, and without freedom there can be no morals. In such 
problems as those of alcoholism and drug addiction, where we 
are dealing with “the unruly wills and affections of sinful men,” 
we are handling questions of volition, the emotions, and the 
will, and the regulation thereof. Although we may speak of a 
moral science and philosophy, that science does not in its present 
state afford a very certain basis for political or legislative action 
in such complicated problems as these. 

I will not presume to criticize the Central Control (Liquor) 
Board, for Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones has warned the society 

* An address delivered to the Society for the Study of Inebriety on 
Tuesday, January 14,1919, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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that to do so indicates a form of abnormal egotism or an obses¬ 
sion regarded by some authorities as pathological. 

The Central Control (Liquor) Board is nothing if not scientific. 
One of its committees has recently reported on the action of 
alcohol “from a scientific point of view,” and has claimed an 
impartiality, sincerity, and authority for its conclusions which it 
believes have previously been conspicuous by their absence. 
The report declares, not perhaps for the first time, that the 
main action of alcohol is on the nervous system ; that it is not a 
stimulant, but a narcotic; that its action is rather as a drug than 
a food, its dietetic value small, and its habitual use as an aid to 
work physiologically unsound. The committee, like others who 
have attempted to study the matter scientifically before them, have 
classed alcohol with narcotic drugs like opium and morphia. 
While differing in some respects as regards tolerance and the 
effects of sudden withdrawal, the abuse of either leads to 
“ enfeeblement of the will, which results from the continued 
action on the central nervous system, and a lessening of the 
power to resist the invitation to the narcotic.” 

I think I may venture here to quote from the Norman Kerr 
memorial lecture, delivered before the society on October 12,1915, 
in which I said :* “It is clear that there are certain chemical 
compounds which, when ingested, inhaled, or injected, so affect 
body and mind, giving rise to a condition of euphoria, so as to 
call for repetition, which repetition tends to weaken self-control 
and may lead to the degeneration of the bodily tissues. These 
compounds mostly belong chemically either to the class of fatty 
alcohols, their allies and derivatives, or to the class of alkaloids 
derived from the vegetable kingdom, or to the large and increas¬ 
ing group of synthetic products of the laboratory, mostly belonging 
to the aromatic series. . . . Most of the compounds in question, by 
virtue of their potent and often selective physiological action, 
fall into the class we speak of as drugs, often blessed and bene¬ 
ficent in their operation when medically administered and with 
due circumspection, to relieve pain, to woo sleep, to induce 
anzesthesia, or to achieve, in departures from the norm, some 
desired and legitimate pharmacological result. Furthermore, 
with agents of such potency, the line between drug and poison 
cannot be drawn with precision; idiosyncrasy baffles posological 
regulations. Tolerance and cumulation have equally to be borne 
in mind, and the transition from pharmaceutical to toxicological 

: See British Journal of Inebriety, January, 1916, Vol. XIII., No. 3, p. 131. 
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effect is more indefinite in the case of drugs which perturb or 
narcotize the mind than in those which irritate, corrode, or destroy 
the body.” 

I may also recall that in 1895, in a paper read before the 
Abernethian Society of St. Batholomew’s Hospital, I uttered a 
caution against a too materialistic view of these psychological 
problems, and counselled a broad philosophic outlook embrac¬ 
ing racial, heredital, historical, and geographical considerations, 
alike for the pathologist and the social reformer. In speaking on 
the treatment of inebriety in October, 1903,1 remarked that “ the 
question of dealing with the inebriate is part of a larger question. 
It is not a thing by itself, but opens up questions involving our 
whole penological system.” And again I said : “ As to the exist¬ 
ence of what is so much talked of as the ‘ drink crave,’ if this is 
intended to imply the existence of a physical want akin to thirst 
or hunger, I confess I am sceptical of its existence. My experi¬ 
ence leads me to believe that it is often alleged as a sort of 
Demiurgos upon whom unpleasant consequences and unforeseen 
results can be blamed. What the inebriate wants is the secondary 
results of the drink by way 'of a mental alterative, or exaltant, 
or narcotic. In a word, there is ‘ a desire for intoxication,’ not a 
‘ crave for drink.’ But in many inebriates, I am convinced, para¬ 
doxical as it may seem, alcohol is not the all-important factor in 
the mental state. Many habitual drunkards, in my opinion, 
either by temperament or by loss of self-control and chronic self- 
indulgence, have got into a mental and moral condition that is 
apt for crime apart from drink. Or, again, alcohol is not infre¬ 
quently, as it were, the reagent which evokes a latent criminal 
tendency. It saps the will-power at its source, and where this is 
weak congenitally, or has become so by repeated unfaithfulness 
to the sanctions of conscience, the will-palsy which alcohol evokes 
lets slip the curb and gives the rein to passion. It is all very well 
to assert, as many of your previous lecturers have done, that 
inebriety is a disease. A disease it may be called, but a disease 
of the will (if one may couple terms derived from the opposite 
poles of the material and the volitional), and assuredly a disease 
in which the individual possessed has in many instances a most 
essential co-operative influence in his own worsement or 
betterment.” 

The very word “ addiction,” which has come into fashionable 
use to describe the habitual resort to narcotics, is derived from 
addicti, the name employed in ancient Rome to describe those 
who by debt had become the property or the slaves of their 
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creditors. These will-paralytics, or slaves to narcotism, often 
exemplify a sort of pre-established harmony between the drug, 
and the weak will. They are examples of surrender of self-control 
in favour of self-indulgence, of the voluntary preference for the 
lower in the presence of the higher alternative of volition, 
exercised in obedience to appetite rather than to the “higher 
command ” of conscience. 

The case to be met, then, is that there are certain noxious 
agencies which, by habitual use, enfeeble the will and imperil 
self-control, and lead their victims into vice, insanity, and 
crime ; that narcotic agencies or drugs should, except in such 
dilutions as are not liable to cause social or industrial injury, 
be brought under pharmacy or poison regulation; and that, 
seeing that the evil is world-wide, national and international 
control are both required. 

We may be said, in view of what is now going on in Paris, to 
be living in the “international age.” It seems curious to think 
that the word “ international ” was only coined relatively 
recently—viz., by Jeremy Bentham, who died in 1832. We need, 
especially in Great Britain, “the international mind” in discussing 
these questions. The International Opium Convention, which 
I assisted in drafting and signed at the Hague in 1912, gives in 
outline the scheme whereby the requisite international and 
national control of these drugs of addiction may be effected. 

Alcohol in its stronger forms needs to be similarly dealt with ; 
and if the League of Nations is to be the trustee for backward 
peoples and undeveloped nationalities, it might see to it that 
strong drink is no longer exported from Europe and America to 
native races of the African Continent. 

Before I went to the first of the three International Opium 
Conferences at the Hague in 1911, I made it my duty to visit 
“China Town” in East London—Pennyfields and Limehouse 
Causeway—and saw the opium-smoking dens for myself. I 
confess I came away with the reflection that that vice, objection¬ 
able as indeed it is, is less anti-social and less tissue-destroying 
than some of the results of the gin-palace. It is idle to wax 
eloquent over “Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind sees 
God in stone and hears Him in the wind ” with his opium pipe, 
and to palliate or ignore the morphine maniacs, the cocaine 
addicts, and the alcohol fiends who infest society. The Occident 
has its vices as well as the Orient, and the West End of London 
as well as the East. 

In April, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George said: “ We have come to 
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the conclusion that we ought to make an effort to restrain as 
much as possible the sale of spirits and of the most alcoholic 
beer,” and the Times, supporting these “drastic proposals,” said : 
“ Spirits are unquestionably the most pernicious form of liquor.” 
Yet, on January 10 of this year, my eye caught these headlines in 
the Times, “ DRINK SUPPLIES : IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED.” 
But when I read the paragraph beneath this interesting announce¬ 
ment, I found that the expected “improvement” consisted in 
the cheerful news that “distillers of spirits may again buy 
barley,” that more wine was being imported, and that “the 
Ministry of Food has decided to recommend to the Cabinet 
that there should be an increase in the output of beer.” 

We were told some time ago on the highest authority that 
“strong drink was a greater enemy than the Germans”; 
having vanquished the latter, are we still to remain slaves to 
the former, and to the whole narcotic class to which it belongs ? 
The last great International Congress—that of Vienna in 1815— 
which was chiefly memorable for intrigue and grab, never¬ 
theless, almost as its first act, unanimously, on the motion of 
the British delegate, inspired by Wilberforce and Romilly, 
abolished the slave trade. Is it too much to ask that the present 
Peace Conference shall, by putting in force the Opium Conven¬ 
tion, which deals with morphia, cocaine, heroine, and similar 
narcotics, and has been already approved by forty-four Powers 
out of forty-six, do something to rid the world of the will-slavery 
which these drugs and drinks of addiction impose upon the human 
race? 
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ALCOHOL: ITS USE AND ABUSE.* 

BY SIR ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, 

M.D. (LOND.), B.S., F.R.C.S. (ENG.), F.R.C.P. (LOND.), F.S.A., 

Lecturer on Psychological Medicine to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
Consulting Physician in Mental Diseases to the London Military 
Command; Temporary Lieut.-Colonel R.A.M.C. 

THE question of the effects of alcohol upon the human organism 
is not only important from the medical standpoint, it is also 
one of the greatest economic as well as sociological factors in 
existence, for the vitality and the output of work of the individual 
greatly depends upon it, as also in this connection his relation to 
the State which protects him, and of which he forms a com¬ 
ponent unit. Every individual is expected to contribute to the 
State in money or effort as a return for the protection given to 
himself and to his property, and if he voluntarily lowers his 
dues or makes himself less useful then the State suffers. It 
suffers because the efficiency of the community is lowered, and 
the national reputation is injured. Drink causes a loss of 
productive labour, it brings on an increase of pauperism, it 
tends to the spreading of crime, and to the retardation of all 
improvement. 

As to the use of alcohol in health all experiments are in accord, 
and it would be useless to repeat the results obtained. Broadly 
stated, they are that alcohol is primarily a stimulant, which 
obeys the ordinary physiological laws that a stimulant taken in 
excess then exercises a paralyzing influence. A stimulant 
increases for a time the functional activity of an organ, and, 
acting upon the brain, it temporarily quickens mental activity, 
but this only for a short time, the quickened action soon passes 
into a paralysis. It lets loose the sentiments, feelings, and 
passions by removing the normal self-control. Its action on the 

* The Gresham Lecture, delivered on January 15, 1919, at Gresham 
College, London, and parts of which were discussed at the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety at its meeting on January 14, 1919, in the Rooms of the 
Royal Society of Medicine at 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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heart is analogous to this—it first increases the force and fre¬ 
quency of the pulse by withdrawing the inhibition, and the 
later stages are those of an extremely rapid pulse, exhaustion, 
and insensibility. It also checks tissue changes, and thus tends 
to lower the temperature. These are all well-known and agreed 
facts, so that we have in alcohol a drug which can afford 
temporary relief in certain abnormal bodily states ; but the very 
relief afforded doubles the temptation to its use, because a habit 
is formed, and the dose has to be increased to give the same 
result, so that a dose originally taken under medical advice may 
lead to drunkenness. Its medical use, therefore, should be 
limited to relieving serious nutritional disturbances, such as 
threaten the last moments of life or those which complicate 
certain depressing serious bodily illnesses. 

It has been demonstrated times out of number, and it has been 
insisted upon by responsible persons acting upon scientific 
grounds, that alcohol is unnecessary for children and young 
people, why, therefore, not teach this to them in school ? Also 
I have no sympathy with the daily use of alcohol by healthy 
persons unless they are passed middle life, and unless it is taken 
in association with meals. The obvious danger of the abuse of 
alcohol is the risk of inducing intemperance; and this risk is so 
great in many instances, that serious-minded persons, who have 
only their country’s welfare at heart, urge with all the moral 
suasion they possess that every individual should become an 
abstainer. Reflective persons see the effects of the abuse of 
alcohol in the removal of the normal restraint when free play is 
given to the feelings in speech and action, and the further effects 
■caused by the spreading of this “ stimulating ” action to the 
motor-tract and to the muscles. No person desires to be near 
one who is under the influence of drink because of the impulsive 
•conduct; he does not know what may happen next. Intel¬ 
lectually, the higher states of consciousness, such as the fixation 
of the attention, the power of discrimination, and the exercise 
of the judgment, are the first to be impaired. That faculty, 
described as “apperception,” whereby the experience of the 
past is called up and compared with the present, is markedly 
impaired. There is a loss of the “focussing” power of the 
brain, and the links or associations connecting groups of ideas 
fail and conversation becomes inconsequent and incoherent. 
Moreover, a change in the moral character and in the conduct 
occurs, and offences are committed which are against the public 
feeling and which are contrary to recognized conventions. The 
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whole nature becomes blunted and the will becomes enfeebled* 
The essential character of all alcoholic affections is their sudden¬ 
ness and their impulsiveness, and they fail to be remembered 
when the effects of drink are over. Whether these effects of’ 
alcohol relate to the mental, to the sensory, or to the motor 
side of conduct, they are all of an essentially spasmodic, con¬ 
vulsive, and unreflective character. 

To some persons it is literally death, and to the so-called 
“shell-shock” soldier this is emphatically so. To the pure 
brain worker alcohol is a source of danger, less so to the manual 
worker, so that the maxim “ to deprive the poor man of his 
beer is a hardship” is one that is not without meaning. So 
varied are the results of alcohol upon different persons, that 
some writers and observers state that intemperance is only a 
sign of mental weakness and brain disease; that the healthy 
minded man is never intemperate; and that when mental disease 
appears as the result of alcohol, the correct sequence is to 
suggest mental disease first, the mental instability causing the 
intemperance, this again reacting upon an enfeebled nervous 
system and bringing about a further mental decay, and so ending 
in a vicious circle. Possibly there is some truth in the state¬ 
ment that many of the intemperate people are weak-minded, 
and once their resistance is broken they go from bad to worse ; 
but doctors know that alcohol acts firstly upon the nervous 
system, for which it has a selective affinity, and that drinking, 
to excess is responsible for the mental breakdown of a very 
appreciable proportion of those who become insane. 

We know that individuals vary much in their reaction to 
alcohol. One person may become morbidly irritable and 
quarrelsome, another may be ludicrously affectionate, a third 
stupid, and a fourth vain and boastful, whilst the fifth is silly, 
and the sixth maniacally violent and noisy, all these differences 
of effects denoting varying susceptibilities to the same dose of, 
probably the same kind of, alcohol. A similar susceptibility to 
alcohol and to diseases that is observed in the individual is also 
noted in the history of races, for we know many native races are 
destroyed by it, and this needs serious thought. In many parts- 
of the world the native races, although destroyed by strong, 
drink, are yet comparatively insusceptible to yellow fever, to 
malaria, and to enteric fever, whilst the white races are readily 
affected. The same condition exists among animals, for dog& 
and goats are rarely tubercular, whilst the guinea-pig and human 
beings are frequently affected by it. Also, as we know, certain 
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■contagious diseases, such as influenza and syphilis, which form a 
■dangerous scourge among human beings, are not inoculable into 
the lower animals. There is thus a natural insusceptibility or 
immunity on the part of certain races, indivividuals, and animals 
to certain diseases, which may even vary in the same persons at 
different ages. For instance, as people get older they become 
less susceptible to diphtheria and to scarlet fever, which shows 
that alcohol may also tend to affect people differently, so that for 
■every individual there is a place of weakest resistance which has 
been arranged for him through natural selection and heredity. 
F or long periods of time many of the different races have been 
exposed to alcohol, and the susceptible ones have probably been 
weeded out, whilst those who survive have transmitted their 
insusceptibility or immunity to their descendants. This is said 
to account for the greater sobriety of some of the Latin races 
who have so long been exposed to alcoholic beverages. 

Probably the most disabling result of excessive drinking is 
insanity; and whilst it is always difficult to estimate the exact 
cause of any bodily illness—even the most common—it is almost 
impossible to arrive at the exact factor of causation in such a 
complicated state as a mental illness, and to estimate the precise 
and exact influence of alcohol becomes a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and before correct conclusions can be reached it is 
necessary to exercise considerable caution. Nevertheless, we 
know from the chemistry of alcohol that it is a strong dehydrating 
agent. It takes away water from living matter, and this 
dehydrating action is very highly injurious to the life of healthy 
protoplasm, because a certain amount of water is a necessity for 
it, hence the effect of alcohol upon living tissue is to cause a 
deterioration and decay. This fact was definitely foreseen by 
the Liquor Control Board. Alcohol acts as a “brain poison,” 
and, as stated, it exercises an affinity for the nervous tissues, 
tending to impair this first and to cause a loss of its function, 
marked by intellectual degeneration and moral decay, which 
we know result. It is a fact of observation and experience that 
20 per cent, of all male cases of insanity were before the war 
caused through drink, whilst half this number—viz., 10 per 
cent.—of the insanity in women was similarly caused by it; and 
in all these cases the illness was preventible. It is not too high 
an estimate to suggest that 3,000 persons become insane each 
year through drink in England and Wales. Of the various 
forms of mental impairment caused by alcohol, one of the most 
dangerous, because the most violent and impulsive, is delirium 
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tremens; but the records of this disease are not kept on a 
unified scheme, nor, indeed, are they kept at all in some districts, 
there being no compulsory registration of them, but where 
available the contrast in the numbers before the war and at the 
present time is instructive. In the year 1913 the number of 
these cases, so far as the records gave any information, was 511; 
in the year 1917 these had fallen to 99, which implies a great 
social reform. 

It may be stated that there is much in common between all 
forms of mental disorder associated with alcohol. In all there 
is an undue suspicion against the environment, and if delusions 
are present they are generally of a hostile type, and they tend to 
be of a persecutory nature; the memory is almost invariably 
affected for recent events, although less so for quite remote ones, 
and actions are predominantly impulsive, purposeless, and un- 
reflective. Those affected often think they make or have made 
imaginary journeys, and there is a moral lapse and heedlessness 
which is shown by offences committed against public decency 
and order, so that the person who abuses alcohol is correctly 
described as an object of reproach by all his former friends and 
associates. Three symptoms may be said to be absolutely 
diagnostic of excessive alcohol—viz., suspicion, hostility to the 
environment, and electrical delusions mostly connected with the 
sex organs. 

Although mental impairment results so frequently from the 
excessive use of alcohol, the most common outward sign is 
drunkenness, and statistics in regard to this show a decided 
improvement since the war. It is acknowledged in the statistics 
that the same person has figured more than once, as cases are 
reported and not persons; but this was the same before the 
war, therefore the comparison stands correct. In the year 1913 
35,765 convictions for drunkenness were dealt with among 
women in the police or criminal courts, whereas in 1917 the 
numbers had gone down to 12,307; and one notes in The Times' 
Law Reports that Boxing Day, 1918, was recorded as ati 
extremely light one for convictions for drunkenness—in fact, 
the lightest on record. Again, the deaths from alcoholism, 
taken from the Registrar-General’s Report for 1913, give the 
numbers 1,831, whereas in 1917 they had fallen to 580, and 
these three conditions—drunkenness, alcoholism, and delirium 
tremens—may be described as directly due to the abuse of 
alcohol; whereas some other conditions, such as cirrhosis of 
the liver, attempted suicide, and the overlying of infants, are 
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probably indirectly due to this cause; but in these also there 
has been a very marked diminution in the numbers. 

It is interesting to observe that, although spirits and beer 
have been sold much diluted, the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors has steadily diminished in the United Kingdom during 
1917 as compared with 1916; when measured in terms of absolute 
alcohol, to the extent of 38 per cent., and 50 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 1913 ; yet the expenditure upon such liquors has 
increased very considerably'—viz., over 26 per cent, for 1917 
as compared with the previous year, and over 54 per cent, when 
compared with 1913. The total expenditure on alcoholic liquors 
during the war is not likely to be under 1,000 million pounds. 
It was 260 millions in 1917, as compared with a total of 160 
millions in 1914; and it is an astounding fact that, consequent 
on the dilution of beer—over 2f million barrels—more barrels 
were brewed than would have been brewed out of the same 
material if the gravity had been maintained; still the reduction 
in barrels was 30 per cent. 

It has been necessary, in order to win the war, that the 
consumption of alcohol should by some means or another be 
lessened. Moral suasion, education, the force of example, and 
earnest admonition, were not sufficient, although each and all of 
them helped. The Prime Minister, finding that those engaged 
in transport work and in the making of munitions were having, 
their energies reduced, their vigour lowered, their initiative 
impaired, and their enterprise paralyzed, uttered the warning; 
that we had in our midst a more powerful and deadly enemy 
than the German submarines, and he helped to establish the 
Board of Control (Liquor Traffic) to take such action as was 
necessary in order to modify the consumption of strong drink 
and to increase the output of work. 

The statutory control of drink is no new departure for this 
country, for the licensing of alehouses began as far back as 
1495; but it was not until 1606 that—to use the words of the 
Act—the “ loathsome and odious sin of drunkenness ” was made 
a statutory offence, punishable by fine or confinement in the 
stocks. Throughout the Middle Ages and down to the year 
1640 the provincial and diocesan Ecclesiastical Courts exercised 
an active and strict jurisdiction in respect to moral correction, 
and sternly punished the infamous and offensive sin of drunkenness. 
Apart from special local legislation, this jurisdiction obtained 
until 1872, when the Licensing Act of that year made it an 
offence, punishable on summons by fine, to be found drunk and 
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disorderly in any public place or on any licensed premises. 
Various enactments have been carried since 1872, but mainly 
dealing with the habitual drunkard, repressing him and detaining 
him for correction, but in no instance dealing with the conditions 
relating to the sale of drink until the Acts of 1901 and 1903, the 
former preventing the sale of intoxicating liquor to children 
under the age of fourteen, and the latter—caused by a remark¬ 
able wave of feeling passing over the country, which not only 
realized the evils of excessive indulgence, but also considered 
that the intemperance of the people was a problem for solution 
at the hands of the people themselves—making it lawful for the 
first time to apprehend a drunken person, not necessarily with 
disorderly conduct, if found drunk in a public place or upon 
any licensed premises, and the arrest could be made by anyone 
or upon information given by any person. Further, if the 
drunken person were accompanied by a child, apparently under 
the age of seven years, he or she was liable, on conviction, to 
imprisonment with hard labour for one month. This Act was 
based upon the recommendation of a Royal Commission, under 
the chairmanship of the late Lord Peel. It was this Act of 1903 
which originated the “ black list,” by which a person convicted 
of drunkenness four times within the same year could be sent 
into a reformatory for a period not exceeding three years. 
The “black lister”— i.e., the person convicted of drunkenness 
four times within the same year—was informed under this Act 
that he was a habitual drunkard within the meaning of the 
Act, that particulars as to his offence would be circulated by 
the police in the area in which the court was situated, and that 
it would be an offence for him to obtain, or attempt to obtain, at 
any club or licensed premises any intoxicating liquor for a period 
of three years. The police by this Act have the duty to supply 
licensed persons and secretaries of clubs in this district with the 
means of identifying proscribed persons, and if drink is then 
supplied to the offender at any club or licensed premises heavy 
fines may be inflicted, not only upon the person himself, but 
also upon those who supply him with drink. The clause relating 
to the black lister is now unfortunately a dead letter, but the 
Licensing Act of 1903 showed it was the abuse rather than the 
use of alcohol which it endeavoured to repress, and it was not 
the sober person that was to be penalized, but the habitual 
drunkard. The publican by this Act is not only prevented 
from selling drink to a drunken person, but he is bound to 
prove that he and all persons employed by him have taken all 
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reasonable steps for preventing drunkenness on the premises. 
Under this Act also County Councils and other public autho¬ 
rities are empowered to petition the licensing justices to diminish 
the number of public-houses on the ground that facility to obtain 
drink encourages the desire, offering temptations to weak-willed 
persons, especially to those who are dominated by a “craving” 
to drink to excess. Facility to obtain drink also tends to 
encourage drunkenness among the ordinary convivial set, who 
would otherwise be moderate and sober. Drunkenness among 
women had been gradually increasing in Greater London and 
thirty-six largest boroughs for five years previous to 1914; but 
since then the numbers of female convictions have gradually 
diminished, until they reached a total of 5,736 in 1917, as 
compared with 18,577 in 1914—a most satisfactory diminution 
•considering the high wages that women were receiving, and also 
considering the approximation of their life and work to that of 
men. This improvement is entirely due to the restrictive steps 
taken by the Board of Control, and to the substitution by them 
of a new social environment for the public-house, which Lord 
d’Abernon and his committee have effected with such marvellous 
success. 

I may be permitted once again to refer to the physiological 
effects of alcohol in order to show that its excess militates against 
efficiency and order. My professional experience of the effects 
of drinking has been extensive, and the results noticed have 
varied from very general functional excitement to the most 
aggravated forms of paralytic dementia. Like other toxins in 
poisonous doses, alcohol retards the activity of vegetable and 
animal protoplasm, and it has a marked influence upon the 
metabolic, motile, and the reproductive functions of the animal 
•cells. It brings about marked degenerative changes in the 
nervous, muscular, and glandular structures. It causes changes 
in the pyramidal cells of the brain, the most important cells of 
the nervous system. It thus affects the working of the mind, 
which is the function of these cells. It produces fatty degenera¬ 
tion of both the voluntary and involuntary muscular fibres, thus 
affecting the precision of fine movements, and giving rise to 
fibrous or cicatricial tissue in the glandular organs and in the 
bloodvessels, so that structural alterations ensue, associated 
with functional impairment. These morbid changes, when 
continued for any length of time, tend to lower the resistance to 
disease, to reduce vigour, and diminish vitality—a fact which is 
well known to all life insurance societies. 
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Further, if purely physiological conditions may be pursued, 
alcohol forms a compound with the haemoglobin of the red-blood 
corpuscles, which is the essential element that takes up and 
parts with oxygen, but the new compound formed by alcohol 
parts with oxygen less freely and readily than does normal 
haemoglobin. This leads to a general diminution of the bodily 
activities termed “ metabolism/’ and as a result the amount of 
fat in the body tends to become increased, the normal building- 
up process is interfered with, and an accumulation of waste 
matter, which should be excreted, takes place. Not only is 
there an excessive accumulation of fat in the body, but there is 
also an active degeneration of the higher protoplasmic substances, 
fatty material being formed and accumulating at the expense of 
these higher structures, and this can be demonstrated and proved 
by the increased elimination of nitrogen. This infiltration and 
degeneration have both been verified by microscopic examination, 
the co-existence of both these conditions being one of the most 
characteristic features of acute alcoholic poisoning. In technical 
language, this degeneration can be shown in the muscle fibres 
themselves, both along the lines of the individual muscle fibrils, 
and also in the actual neighbourhood of the nucleus of the 
muscle cells themselves. 

The magnitude of the drink problem in peace time was un¬ 
deniable, in war time it became impossible to tolerate it if we 
were going to win the war, and at last, under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, a special Board was appointed because the Govern¬ 
ment had recognized the serious effects of drink upon the nation 
at large, and especially among the prosperous industrial section 
of the population engaged in munition work and its transport. 
Some measure had to be devised to prevent the habitual tippling, 
and especially the early morning drinking of many of the 
workers, who drank on their way to work and unsteadied their 
muscular co-ordination, upon which everything had to depend. 
This irregular drinking was playing a great havoc among the 
men, and it was spreading to the women who were engaged in 
similar occupations, and the outlook through excessive indulgence 
was* becoming most serious, time was being lost, the work was 
indifferently done, and discontent and irritability were associated 
with a lowered general bodily vigour. On the other hand, there 
were no suitable places for the workers to obtain food, and they 
could not take it with them for use during the whole day as they 
left home too early and had no time to prepare it. 

•In June, 1915, this special Board was appointed as the pre- 
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scribed Government authority for controlling the sale and for 
supplying intoxicating liquor in all the naval, military, munition, 
and transport areas when such control should be found expedient 
for the successful prosecution of the war; but before any area 
was brought under control it was first necessary to define it and 
to delimit it, and then nothing could be done unless an applica¬ 
tion had first been made for the Board to interfere. It was only 
after holding a full inquiry into all the circumstances that the 
Board undertook to act, so that their action was a democratic 
movement, coming from the representatives of the people 
responsible for the output of their labour. 

The extension of the naval and military bases for war purposes 
necessitated a corresponding extension of the Board’s super¬ 
vision, and by the end of 1916 the scheduling of different areas 
had become almost complete. Out of the whole population, 
38 millions of the inhabitants lived in scheduled areas—about 
nineteen-twentieths of the total population. It is interesting to 
note that no portion of Ireland has been scheduled or brought 
under control in any way, and there are a few small unscheduled 
areas in this country, but the inconvenience of this differential 
treatment has been subsequently realized. 

The fundamental methods adopted by the Central Board have 
been (1) the curtailment of hours for the supply or sale; 
(2) restriction of the sale of spirits; (3) stopping treating or the 
sale on credit, and modifying “off-sales(4) dealing with clubs 
like licensed houses. One of the Board’s methods of seeing 
that these rules are carried out has been to appoint supervisors, 
who protect the efficiency of the customers by insisting that 
sobriety is maintained among them. In this the supervisor has 
obtained the friendly co-operation of the license-holder, his great 
aim being to see that none of the license-holders shall fall below 
the highest standard of conduct attainable, and on all sides only 
praise is given to the work of the supervisors and to their 
influence in diminishing drunkenness. The serving of half a 
pint of beer or half-measures of spirits, and the prohibition of 
mixing, have helped considerably to maintain sobriety. The 
Board had very considerable powers of control in their adminis¬ 
trative work, and if they found any licensed house prejudicial 
to the good order of liquor traffic, the Board first made inquiries, 
and if they decided to exercise their power they could order the 
closure of these premises during the remainder of the current 
year, leaving it to the justices’ discretion to continue the license 
or not at the next annual sessions. In this way were closed 
168 licensed premises in Great Britain. 
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The chief object and aim of the Board have been to diminish 
drunkenness, and to reduce to a minimum that inefficiency 
which is due to excessive drinking not amounting to actual 
drunkenness. 

The Board has had to bear criticisms which it did not deserve. 
For instance, the Board received complaints about the prices, 
which came within the province of the Food Controller and not 
of the Board; then about restrictions upon the output, which 
was also governed by the same authority. These complaints 
about the prices and the output were entirely due to the more 
intense and unrestricted submarine warfare of the early part of 
the year 1917, and the need there was in consequence to limit 
tonnage connected with materials for beer. The permission 
given to brewers to increase their output as a result of threats 
to strike was counterbalanced by the order given them to lower 
the gravity of beer to 1036 degrees; and although there was a 
decline in beer gravities and spirits were diluted, yet the bulk 
produced did not decrease to the amount expected. 

At any rate the effect of the Board’s action was to diminish 
drunkenness, and this diminution was observed in all the chief 
centres of the population. In 1913-14 there were nearly 50,000 
convictions for drunkenness in London and thirty-six largest 
boroughs ; in 1917 these had fallen to 10,000. It is admitted that 
the restrictions in regard to the output of beer may have been 
occasionally attended by intermittent outbreaks of excessive 
drinking, because “rush-drinking” or “queue-drinking” is 
inevitable with periods of scarcity. The apportionment of liquor 
and a more equitable distribution in a great measure stopped 
this; and it is remarkable that the work of the Board, so far as 
the Board itself was concerned, has proceeded without any con¬ 
flict or friction of any kind. There has been a complete consensus 
of opinion that the work of the Board has been attended with 
the greatest beneficial results, and one is forced to the conclusion 
that the regulations imposed by the Board should be not only 
continued but enforced for the future. This is not only a 
personal opinion ; it is shared by the police, by the magistrates, 
by social workers, and by the main body of the public, who are 
all convinced that the aim the Board have had in view through¬ 
out has been to promote the efficiency of the nation for the 
purpose of winning the war and to secure the increased sobriety 
of the people as a means to this end. It has been frequently 
stated, although perhaps not adequately realized, that there is an 
intimate connection between drinking habits and the absence of 
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proper facilities for obtaining wholesome and nutritious food 
suitably cooked and neatly served. The provision of adequate 
feeding places, therefore, became an immediate necessity. The 
problem how to secure suitable nourishing meals which could be 
taken under hygienic conditions by a great body of workers too 
far from their homes to get it themselves, and who moreover 
were unaccustomed to work in factories or to adapt themselves 
to factory conditions, was a most difficult one, but it had to be 
faced, and the Central Control Board set themselves to change 
the new conditions and to provide for the workers by en¬ 
couraging employers to establish canteens. This could only be 
done by making it possible for employers to establish canteens 
out of excess profits and permit them to deduct the cost of capital 
outlay out of these profits. The matter was simpler in regard to 
Government factories. These could do it as a matter of right for 
their staff. However, by March, 1918, there were 780 canteens 
at work supplying accommodation for nearly one million workers 
out of a total of over two millions employed in munition estab¬ 
lishments. These have been most successful, not only in 
diminishing drunkenness, but also in raising the standard of 
working conditions among the people employed. It was most 
necessary that the efficiency of munition workers should not be 
imperilled by food difficulties, and the Minister of Munitions 
established a special Board under the Ministry to look after 
feeding conditions, and the supervision of industrial canteens was - 
made into a Department with separate authority and organiza¬ 
tion under the Minister himself, and working in close touch with 
the Central Board. It was recognized that it would be im¬ 
possible to rely upon the development of outside local restaurants 
or public-houses, and the Board would be compelled to erect its 
own places. It was realized that a canteen was an instrument of 
public health as well as a direct means of increasing energy, 
efficiency, and output, and the benefit accruing from the provi¬ 
sion of industrial canteens on a large scale would be enjoyed by 
the community as a whole quite as much as by the individual 
employer in whose works they were established. Therefore 
they were initiated, organized, supervised, and managed by the 
Board’s experts, who acted in consultation with local committees 
of employers and employed, and eventually the canteens became 
the useful centre and focus of social and recreative activities for 
the works in which they were established. They were places 
for entertainments, and they became the headquarters for 
athletic clubs and games, for musical societies and ambulance 
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classes. The workers established hospital aid funds and mutual 
help societies in connection with them, an esprit de corps de¬ 
veloped among the workers, and these centres became a definite 
incentive to temperance and clean living. As a constructive 
contribution to the drink problem the canteen movement has 
become a real help ; not only the employer, but the employed 
and the general public, now realize this, and well-cooked meals, 
served at a reasonable price in a clean and attractive canteen 
with new opportunities for social intercourse and suitable recrea¬ 
tion, is now known to be the greatest help to temperance reform. 
In addition to the provision of canteens, the Board has proceeded 
further in the direction of temperance. They instituted a direct 
control over the drinking traffic by themselves purchasing 
licensed houses and reconstructing them upon new lines. One 
of the nearest to us here is at Enfield, near the Royal Small 
Arms Factory, where two houses were taken over and worked, 
not only to the comfort and well-being of large numbers of 
munition-workers, but also to the efficiency of the factory. 

The most complete instance of direct control has been in the 
district and in the city of Carlisle. As is well known, extensive 
building work has been carried out in this area—which includes 
Gretna, Annan, Ecclefechan, Kirtlebridge, and also in Carlisle 
itself. Thousands of constructional workmen were introduced 
into this area, followed by thousands of munition-workers, mostly 
women towards the end, but owing to inadequate accommo¬ 
dation and the absence of social comforts and the inability of 
existing conditions to cope with drink, abuses took place with 
consequent increase in irregularities and drunkenness which 
affected greatly the output of work. The Board had to act 
firmly and promptly, and after a series of conferences with the 
local authorities they decided at once to extend their scheme of 
direct control so as to include the city of Carlisle and the 
adjacent parts of the county. The Board was not moved to act 
in order to make experiments for purposes of social reform; it 
was a matter of pure military necessity, although it was inevit¬ 
able that the scheme, if successful, should be accompanied with 
a corresponding degree of social and general improvement. By 
the end of 1916 practically the whole of the licensed premises in 
Carlisle and the immediate neighbourhood were in the possession 
of the Board. Twenty-nine houses were closed almost at once, 
and twenty-three more during 1917, yet the reasonable require¬ 
ments of the villages and of travellers on the main road were 
fully provided for, although there was a reduction in the total of 
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licensed houses of over 37 per cent. The great aim of the Board 
has been to encourage the sale of food and the provision of some 
alternative refreshment to intoxicating liquor ; also to supply 
well-cooked meals, hot and cold, at reasonable prices. In addi¬ 
tion, facilities for social intercourse were supplied, and banks 
and post-offices established, with opportunities to save money 
and invest small amounts without much effort or trouble. The 
Board also established Sunday closing, because this was already 
the custom for Scotland, which was in the near neighbourhood. 
There were also spiritless Saturdays, the effects of which the 
Chief Constable described as wonderful, whereas “ arrests for 
drunkenness on Saturdays were the heaviest of any day in the 
week. Since this change such arrests had become non-existent.” 
“ Off’’-sales of spirits were also discouraged, and the sale of in¬ 
toxicating spirits to young persons under eighteen (most of whom 
were girls) was forbidden ; beer was only to be sold to persons 
under this age when taken with a meal. Coffee-houses were 
encouraged, and the sales of food were also made so that workers 
could get easy access to it in pennyworths, and this could be 
eaten with non-intoxicating drinks if so preferred* To meet the 
convenience of those who arrive early and leave late, the Central 
Board placed coffee carts, with the help of the railway authori¬ 
ties, near the stations, so that the munition-workers could obtain 
facilities for food whenever it should be required. One of the 
earliest reforms instituted by the Board in Carlisle was effected 
by limiting the number of public-houses at which spirits could be 
bought for home consumption. The original number of these 
houses was 100, but they were reduced, without any public 
inconvenience, to fifteen, and in twelve of these only one bottle 
could be sold to the same customer at the same time. This 
reform minimized greatly the tendency to excessive drinking, 
because it had become almost a custom for those leaving at 
closing time to take a bottle of spirits home with them for drinking 
later. Another practice responsible for a good deal of drunken¬ 
ness among the workers was the habit of mixing spirits and beer. 
Spirits would be consumed “ neat,” and then followed by a free 
libation of beer, but to control this habit orders were issued that 
no customer was to be served with both together. Among 
other improvements was the establishment of a Trades’ Hall 
where the various trades unions and friendly societies could 
meet without the necessity of drinking, which, under the old 
system when these meetings took place in licensed houses, 
always encouraged the sale of liquor. This change has been 
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greatly appreciated, and a considerable number of different 
societies make use of the new arrangements where convenient 
rooms are available at nominal rates for the purpose of holding 
meetings. The Board speak highly of the managers they have 
placed in charge of their new houses, and recognize that they 
work upon the traditions established by the Board and thus help 
the public to secure reasonable refreshments of all kinds under 
an efficient service. Considering the restriction upon the manu¬ 
facture and supply of beer imposed by the Food Controller’s 
Order in March, 1917, on the grounds of economy in the use of 
foodstuffs, and also the compulsory reduction of spirits allowed 
to be taken out of bond, the shortage of beer became acute, and 
naturally the work of the Board gave rise to much criticism, but 
as the Board controlled the whole area, inconvenience was 
reduced to a minimum, and the equitable distribution of the 
available supplies was secured in a way not possible if the control 
had not been in the hands of a single authority. 

The work of the Board in Carlisle has not only been that of 
controlling, but also of manufacturing and carrying on a whole¬ 
sale trade, because in order to obtain full and complete authority 
it was necessary to purchase four breweries and several wine 
merchants’ interests. From a business standpoint this secured 
economy of capital as well as of current expenditure. The 
statistics of drunkenness in Carlisle from July, 1916, when the 
scheme of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) became 
operative, have been most convincing. From 199 convictions in 
the third quarter of 1916 there has been a decrease to forty-eight 
in the corresponding quarter of 1917, and to thirty-six in the first 
quarter of 1918—the last of which there is a record. 

The value of the work of the Board throughout Great Britain 
may be gathered from the statistics of convictions during Armistice 
week, which were 836 in number, as compared with an average 
of 742 in the previous weeks, and a corresponding weekly 
average of 1,454 for 1917, 2,434 for 1916, and 3,956 for 1915. 

Recently, at the Royal Society of Arts, Lord d’Abernon read 
a valuable paper upon the various theories as to the cause of 
drunkenness, in order to discover how best to combat the evil. 
Two main theories were discussed, viz., that the individual 
drinks to drunkenness through a morbid pre-disposition and 
because of an innate craving, the drinker injuring his own health 
and prospects, as well as the prospects of those who depend upon 
him because he is an abnormal person, a variety which in some 
instances breeds true, and that inebriety is a disease needing 
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treatment in reformatories. The other view regards him as a 
person who should be penalized as a wrong-doer, one who causes 
an injury to society and who commits an anti-social act, and must 
be punished. A third view is that the drinker to excess is the 
victim of environmental circumstances which are remediable by 
better housing, by better social conditions, and by controlling 
the liquor traffic through the regulation of the hours and by the 
diminution of undue facilities for obtaining drink. 

There is much to be said in favour of the view that drunken¬ 
ness and the craving for drink are inherited frailties, because a 
hereditary transmission is known to occur in 33 per cent, of all 
cases of alcoholic mental diseases, there being but little power in 
these persons to resist the stimulating effects of drink, and 
before the war the theory that drinking to excess was regarded 
as a personal vice was more in favour than the one which 
applied restrictions to the trade ; in other words, the tempera¬ 
mental view which inflicted fines and imprisonment upon the 
offender was more in favour than the environmental one of con¬ 
trolling the sale of drink and raising the standard of social com¬ 
fort for the worker. The pre-war methods adopted were not 
characterized by great success; for in 1913 there were no less 
than 188,877 convictions for drunkenness (153,112 among men 
and 35,765 among women), and these had been gradually in¬ 
creasing for several years, whereas in 1917 they diminished by 
80 per cent. The weekly average of convictions during 1913 
was 3,482, whereas the weekly average in the first half of 1918 
was only 615 cases, and this diminution entails a proportionate 
diminution of morbidity, of unfitness, and of impaired efficiency 
for work. If, therefore, any change was to be effected during 
the period of the war, there were only two alternatives, viz., 
either to prohibit drink absolutely and completely, as has been 
attempted in other countries, and to punish the drinker for 
any excess, or to improve the environment. The work of the 
Board shows what can be done by the provision of counter 
attractions and by the control of the regulation of the supply of 
liquor. 

The diminution of drunkenness is shown especially in regard 
to women, because a great many of the men have been out of 
the country; and compared to pre-war days this diminution 
was 60 per cent, in 1917 ; the deaths from alcoholism, which 
means continuous drinking, have diminished 69 per cent, as 
compared with the year previous to the war; those from cirrhosis 
of the liver have fallen by 51 "5 per cent.; whilst those from 
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“ overlying,” due to maternal intemperance, have fallen by 
42*6 per cent.; and cases of delirium tremens, as recorded in 
some of the Poor Law Infirmaries, have fallen by 79 per cent. 
In addition, there has been a marked diminution in the most 
extreme cases of alcoholism—viz., the drunkards amenable to 
the Inebriates Act. In 1913 there were 310 cases, but in 1917 
they had fallen to 29 cases, which was the total of persons 
admitted into inebriate reformatories. 

In regard to the inebriate class, the first legislation was the 
Act of 1879, passed for a period of ten years, and this Act 
permitted the inebriate person to be placed voluntarily under 
care in a special home and retreat. In 1888 the Act of 1879 
became a permanent measure; and ten years later, in 1898, 
another Inebriates Act was passed, making it possible to detain 
compulsorily an inebriate in a licensed retreat or reformatory, 
and also enabling public authorities, if they so desired, to build 
and equip such suitable reformatories. One to receive women 
was built for London in 1899, and it became full in seven weeks. 
Subsequent experience has tended somewhat to modify opinion 
in respect to this class, and compulsory legislation has been 
demanded for an indefinite period, but so far this has not yet 
been secured. The present Act endeavoured to make it im¬ 
possible for drunkenness to become the curse and ruin of an 
innocent family, and a wife or husband may through it obtain 
protection against the party who is an habitual drunkard; and a 
drunken wife may now be judicially separated, or may, with 
her own consent, be removed to a home for inebriates. 

I have referred to the hereditary factor in cases of alcoholism, 
and it is a well-known fact that the offspring of a neurotic person 
is particularly susceptible to the effects of alcohol, and, as stated, 
small doses act upon them sooner— i.e., earlier and more rapidly 
than upon ordinary persons. I believe that an inheritance of 
insanity predisposes to drink, and an inheritance of drink pre¬ 
disposes both to drink and to insanity as well as to other nervous 
diseases. I claim to speak from some experience of mental 
cases, and my observation is that the offspring of the drunkard 
is often a degenerate, and more likely to suffer from the serious 
effects of alcohol than the ordinary person. It is also more 
liable to mental and nervous breakdown than the offspring of 
the average person. When drinking habits are once established 
they are most difficult to overcome, and it is undoubted that 
the facility to obtain drink, as has already been shown, tends to 
encourage intemperance. 
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A few words may be said in conclusion about the treatment 
of the individual. 

The question whether alcoholism or drinking to excess is a 
vice or a disease— i.e., whether the victim should be consigned 
to a retreat for treatment or to gaol for repeated terms of 
imprisonment—has already been answered by the public, which 
has demanded that punitive treatment should be adopted in the 
early stages, and if this fail, then four convictions in the year are 
regarded as an indication for special treatment, and legislation 
has been enacted by which the victim is regarded as unable to 
look after himself or herself. After the failure of punishment 
he is to be pitied, and treated as if suffering from a disease over 
which he has no control. Formerly (1879-1888) he could be 
admitted voluntarily into a licensed retreat upon his own request 
in writing, signed before two magistrates, and a declaration, 
■also signed before a justice, by two friends that he was an 

inebriate within the meaning of the Act but now he can be 
detained upon an order in a reformatory, and this detention 
recognizes that the best treatment consists in cutting the patient 
completely off from alcohol, because it is concluded he can no 
longer take it without the risk of excess. The confirmed alco¬ 
holic, like the insane, is regarded as suffering from a mental 
infirmity of such a character that the craving from which he 
suffers is irresistible, owing to weakened will-power and self- 
control, and he is looked upon as an irresponsible person. The 
borderland between this condition and insanity is an ill-defined 
territory, and many inebriates have been and are being con¬ 
tinually sent into the asylum, where they are very difficult to 
treat, and where, by their waywardness and vicious habits, their 
bad language and their conduct, they contaminate others ; but 
whilst detained they lead useful lives. It is certainly impractic¬ 
able and impossible to treat these cases in their own homes; the 
craving is so irresistible and their moral nature so weak that they 
inevitably relapse, and they must be treated in retreats, where 
there is no possible access to drink, and where they are under 
the control of those who, by their own example, abstain from it. 
The regularity of a well-ordered and well-established institution 
acts as an educating factor, conduces to regular and orderly 
processes of thought, and helps to a reflective conduct and to 
the reformation of fresh habits, which once established tend 
to continue. I regard “ routine,” which is a damper to most 
persons, to be the essential element in the treatment of the 
inebriate, and especially when this routine can be helped by 
moral suasion and teaching by persons who are convinced of its 
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value and who practise it in their own lives. These, with con¬ 
genial occupations, healthy physical exercise in the work of the 
house or garden, attention to others, or to domestic animals,, 
such as cattle and poultry, and even pigeons, birds, guinea-pigs, 
or cats, help to cultivate an interesting altruism. The essential 
treatment is to provide occupation, to procure sleep, and to 
keep up the nourishment. It has been suggested that drugs to- 
allay the craving may conduce to lessen the demand for alcohol, 
but in some cases the alternative drug has established a new 
craving, and the vaunted nostrums for the cure of inebriety 
often advertised over respectable names and opinions have 
proved to be of no avail. Further, it has been found upon 
analysis that some of them contain the drug they are advertised 
to cure. The alcoholic patient needs careful watching from the 
medical aspect—the pulse may fail, and syncope and collapse 
may occur from heart failure; a twitching of the muscles is a 
serious omen, for it may indicate poisoning through uraemia, and 
cerebral haemorrhage is not infrequent. The characteristic 
feature of all drink cases, as has been said, is impulsive action, 
and the violence of an alcoholic person may need immediate 
restraint to prevent harm to self and others. It is a satisfactory 
feature that both in this country and abroad, where the control of 
drink has taken place, there have been far fewer admissions since 
then into the mental hospitals and asylums. The proportion of 
male cases admitted through drink into eight of the asylums in the 
Rhine provinces before the war (1912-13) was about 7 per cent, 
of the total admissions; these had now diminished to 2*5 per cent. 
In the Grafenburg Asylum, near Diisseldorf, the proportion of 
male alcoholics admitted was 25‘5 per cent, of the total before 
the war (1912-13), but from 1914 to 1917 the proportion had gone 
down to 7*7 per cent. In the asylums of Hamburg and Munich 
the same decline has occurred, and this decline has not been 
confined to the so-called alcoholic psychoses, but also to other 
consequences of alcoholism, such as crimes of violence, which 
have also gone down by about 60 per cent. It is certain that the 
limitation of sale and the control of public-houses, associated as 
these have been under the direction of the Board of Control, 
with opportunities for a happy, healthful, and full social life 
during periods of leisure, are the best guarantees for sobriety 
and temperance; at the same time we can ill afford to neglect 
the supreme value of teaching by the friends of temperance. It 
may be stated, in conclusion, that total abstinence is the best 
working hypothesis for the prevention as well as for the cure of 
all forms of alcoholic disorders. 
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ALCOHOL AND DRUG HABITS IN 
INVALIDED AND DEMOBILIZED 
NEURASTHENIC OFFICERS AND MEN. 

BY J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, L.S.A., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., 
L.F.P.S.G., Capt. R.A.M.C., T. 

Medical Officer in charge Quarry Brook Military Hospital (for Neuras¬ 
thenic Officers), Maghull, Liverpool; recently Resident Medical 
Officer Ghyllwoods Retreat for Inebriates, Buttermere, Cumberland ; 
Author of ** Pathological Inebriety : its Causes and Treatment.” 

MORE than three years’ work among neurasthenic officers and 
men of the Expeditionary and Home Service troops has led me 
to believe that there is likely to be on demobilization a not 
inconsiderable and probably a steadily increasing number of 
officers and men who, suffering from neuroses, will turn to 
alcohol and other stimulant-narcotic drugs for relief, and who 
will, unless properly treated, soon drift into a slavery to these 
drugs. I am afraid there is a danger that if officer or men 
neurasthenic pensioners come before their Pensions Boards or 
are reported to their Pensions Boards as showing signs of such 
addictions, they may receive scant sympathy at a time when they 
need it most, and that their conduct may be taken as a good and 
sufficient reason for reducing their pensions and refusing them 
further medical treatment. Should this occur, a large number 
of individuals who would, if properly cared for, again become 
useful members of the community will never again become so. 
I feel that in the interest of these officers and men, to say 
nothing of the national welfare, every effort should be made to 
provide adequate treatment for these alcoholic or drug-taking 
neurasthenics, and so far as I am able to gather it is at present 
practically non-existent except privately, and such men should 
not be left to provide their own treatment. 

The Pensions Ministry are providing treatment for neuras¬ 
thenic soldier pensioners, but no special treatment in the case of 
alcoholics. So far as officers are concerned I understand that 
although the treatment of neurasthenic officer pensioners is 
about to be publicly undertaken by the Pensions Ministry, these 
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cases have in the main up to the present been left to secure 
their own treatment, the cost being defrayed by the Ministry. 

It has been part of my duty during the last six months to give 
lectures to successive classes of Deputy Commissioners of he 
National Service—that is, to medical men appointed to sit on 
Pensions Boards and resurvey pensioners who come up for 
renewal of their pension and to recommend whatever treatment 
seems necessary. I have endeavoured to impress on these 
gentlemen the importance of looking for alcohol and drug 
addiction in dealing with neurasthenic pensioners and to point 
out the urgent necessity of recommending them for proper 
treatment. I have found these Commissioners quite ready to 
accept my views, but I am often asked, “ Where are we to send 
these cases for treatment ?” 

Is it not possible for the Council of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety to place the necessity for providing for these cases 
before the Ministry of Pensions (the National Service has 
nothing to do at present with treatment) ? If this is done may I 
strongly emphasize the extreme importance of seeing that any 
treatment provided should avoid labelling the patient in any way 
whatsoever as an inebriate. The treatment wanted is the insti¬ 
tutional treatment of the cause of the inebriety— i.e., of the 
neurosis of which the inebriety is a complication, the result 
of attempted self-treatment. The Society may quite likely be 
met with the story that the Ministry does not think there are 
many such cases requiring treatment. Compared with the total 
number of cases of neurasthenia this is no doubt true. Conditions 
with regard to alcohol and drugs at present is also to some 
extent preventing the development ot these cases, but with 
regard to alcohol at all events we can hardly expect these 
conditions to continue indefinitely, and that is why I have 
already said that I think the number of such cases will be an 
increasing one, particularly on general demobilization, when the 
soldier has again to adapt himself to civil life with its many and 
varied new problems. The greater number of these cases could 
with advantage be treated if taken in time along with non¬ 
alcoholic neurasthenics, only a comparatively small number 
needing to be sent to an institution where a greater control 
was possible. The alcoholic neurasthenic I have had to do with 
during the war has done very well in a Special Neurasthenic 
Hospital, but very badly under the stricter discipline of the 
General Military Hospital. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PERSONALITY AND Conduct. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D., Author of 

44 Poverty and Social Progress,” etc. Pp. ix-f-283. New York: 

Moffat, Yard and Company, 116*120, West Thirty-Second Street. 
1918. Price $2.00 net. 

Social regulation is an essential of human society. The individual must 
be protected from himself as well as from others. The development of 
personality is of supreme importance, and the spontaneous expression of 
human nature is to be encouraged. Dr. Parmelee in his latest work 
discusses the role of social regulation through custom, public opinion, and 
convention in regard to the craving for noxious substances, such as alcohol 
and certain drugs ; the spirit of adventure and tendency to take chances, as 
exemplified in gambling and wasteful speculation ; and sex relationships. 
A sharp distinction is made between invasive and non-invasive conduct : 
the former signifies acts which are obviously and unmistakably harmful to 
others ; the latter indicates acts which are not unquestionably harmful to 
others. The problems of alcoholic inebriety and drug addictions are clearly 
presented, and means for the regulation of intemperance discussed. Here 
is the author’s conclusion in regard to alcoholism: 44 It is difficult indeed 
to decide which is the wisest method of curbing the liquor evil. At present 
the methods in use are in a state of flux and constant change. So long as 
the conditions of modern life stimulate a strong desire for alcohol, it is 
doubtful if it will be possible to abolish it entirely. The nervous strain of 
economic uncertainty, overwork, poverty, many kinds of disease, and 
various other forms of needless misery, are sure to give rise to the craving 
for stimulants such as alcohol. Consequently, the absolute prohibition of 
the use of alcohol all at once would doubtless lead to a good deal of illicit 
distillation, and to the substitution for it of more deleterious substances. 
It is, therefore, probably wiser not to adopt drastic prohibitory measures, 
but to strive mainly to remove the causes of alcoholism.” As regards the 
suppression of drug habits, the view is expressed that 44 the habitual use of 
narcotic and hypnotic drugs is so much more baneful to the individual than 
alcoholism that it should be repressed with much more drastic measures.” 
The major portion of Dr. Parmelee’s suggestive work is devoted to a very 
full, open, and unusual study of sex relations, regulations, and education. 
This section is sure to arouse much criticism, and many will contend that 
the author’s teaching in regard to sex is both anti-Christian and anti¬ 
social. The work is one which students of social problems must consider. 
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Advanced Suggestion (Neuro-induction). By Haydn Brown, 
L.R.C.P.E., etc. Pp. via+ 342. London: Bailli&re, Tindall and 
Cox. 1918. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This work will open a new world of thoughts and possibilities for many 
a reader. The author is a bold explorer in uncharted seas. His book 
needs to be read with discrimination. It contains much that is unusual, 
and some of its claims would appear to be extravagant; but there are new 
lights and novel suggestions, which the unprejudiced, though critical, will 
know how to turn to human service. We desire to direct special attention 
to the chapter on Stimulant and Drug-taking to Excess, from which we 
venture to take the following : 44 The psychotherapist will do well to bear 
in mind the neurotic factor both in simple alcoholism and in dipso¬ 
mania. ... A craving'for alcohol may act as an 4 arc ’ in neurasthenia, 
insomnia, or even phthisis. • . • Excessive drug-taking helps the psycho¬ 
therapist to understand alcoholism and how to deal with it. . . . Mor¬ 
phia and cocaine takers are undoubtedly the most difficult patients to 
deal with, for the simple reason that, once they begin taking these things, 
they immediately proceed to make an 4 arc 9 of greater evil than any which 
already existed in their previous 4 vicious circling 9 which had demanded 
solace—namely, a weaker will-power to resist. . . . However powerful 
an argument may appear in favour of curing a morphia or cocaine habit by 
this or that medicinal means, nothing can diminish the position which 
neuro-induction occupies in order of precedence, provided it is properly 
carried out.” The author of this suggestive little work is an enthusiastic 
for his system, as his last sentence testifies : 44 In neuro-induction we have 
a natural system, which makes for natural process both in the prevention 
of certain diseases and their cure when established, whether bodily or 
mental.” 

Who;GiveTH US THE Victory. By Arthur Mee. Pp. 191. London : 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, 
W.C. 1. 1918. Price 5s. net. 

This remarkable and timely work is a revelation of the workings of the 
hand of the Controller of the World. In vivid words grouped in short, 
crisp, picturesque sentences Mr. Mee summarizes the fundamental truths 
of man’s relationship to natural laws, and a Divinity that shapes and 
governs human ways. The book is one to strengthen faith in a living 
God, the Eternal Father of His children, Who still works as the 
beneficent Ruler of Mankind for the welfare of all created things. The 
message in these pages will bring comfort and inspiration to all who 
strive for human betterment. It is a work which throws light on the 
shadowed places of human thought and action. Mr. Mee’s doctrine finds 
fullest expression in Shakespeare’s great declaration : 44 There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” In the section on 
44 The combat of good and evil,” prominence is given to the menace of the 
drink traffic and the hampering and hindering influence exercised by it in 
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war days. A bitter indictment is brought against our prevailing social sins. 
A chapter is devoted to a consideration of “The Plague of Drink” in 
which facts and figures are arrayed which seem to justify the author’s 
conclusion : “ It [drink] breaks up homes, wrecks our social peace, imposes 
heavy burdens, and inflicts bitter suffering on innocent and guilty alike. 
It saps the loyalty of masses of our people, reduces the efficiency of masses 
of our workers, and dries up the fountain of charity or diverts it from many 
good causes.” All classes of workers for the establishment of the rule of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth should read Mr. Mee’s stirring appeal. 


The New Social Outlook. By Lucy Fryer Morland, B.A. Pp. 59. 
Published for the Woodbrooke Extension Committee, by Headley 
Brothers, Ltd., 72 Oxford Street, W. 1. 1918. Price Is. 6d. net. 

The Swarthmore Lectureship was established in 1907 to interpret to 
members of the Society of Friends their message and mission, and to 
bring before the non-Quaker public the aims and fundamental principles 
of the Friends. Miss Morland’s lecture is the last of a series of eleven. 
It is a revealing, outspoken, critical exposition of the true aims and 
rational conduct of Christian Social Service as viewed from the Quaker 
standpoint and in the light of the needs and opportunities of to-day. 
Although addressed primarily to Members of the Society of Friends, it may 
well be studied by all Christian students of social problems, for it contains 
matter which will inform, and materials which are rich in energies for 
suoh reconstruction and readjustment as are essential if a new order of 
harmony is to exercise influence on this disordered and discordant earth. 


MORAL SANITATION. By Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Sociology, New 
Hampshire State College, Durham, N.H. Pp. viii + 128. New 
York : Association Press, 124, East 28th Street; London : 47, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. 4. 1916. Price 50 cents. 

Although scarcely a new book, this work is one which is likely to be of 
servioe at the present time to many students of medico-educational 
problems in this country. It is based on Freudian psychology. The author 
in his preface expresses his views thus: “It is becoming clear that the 
abnormalities of mind frequently arise from moral conflicts ; that the 
understanding and cure of suoh disorders often depend upon bringing to 
the light the secret history of moral deterioration. By their explorations 
in the realm of moral struggle the Freudians have discovered and opened a 
rich mine of information for those who attempt to do moral service.” 
The introduction seeks to define the meaning and methods of “ Moral 
Sanitation.” Then follows an account of the Method of Freud. The 
succeeding chapters deal with Moral Education, Cravings, Repentance, 
the Moral Importance of the Home, the Moral Significance of Work, 
Happiness and Asceticism, and Moral Sanitation and the Study of Con¬ 
duct. The book contains much valuable material for social workers. 
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MEMORANDA. 

The SOCIETY FOR THB Study of INEBRIETY, since its foundation in 
1884, has consistently maintained the status and service of a strictly 
scientific body. The Society exists to further the systematic study of 
inebriety and the investigation of all forms of alcoholism, but does not seek 
to exercise any control over the opinions or practice of its Members and 
Associates. For nearly thirty-five years the Society has steadily followed 
its educational policy. Meetings have been held quarterly, and the 
proceedings of the Society have been published in some suitable form. For 
the past sixteen years THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY has been 
the official organ of the Society. During the testing years of war the work 
of the Society has continued, and the increasing interest taken by thoughtful 
men and women in the problems connected with alcohol and alcoholism has 
been evident by the long lists of new names of Members and Associates 
which have appeared in each quarterly issue of the journal. The war has 
brought about conditions which have added considerably to the difficulties 
of maintaining the work of the Sooiety in full efficiency. Large numbers 
of its officers and supporters have been engaged in war service both at home 
and abroad, and unable to participate in the endeavours of the Society. 
The enormous increase in the cost of paper and all labour connected with 
printing has made it necessary to reduce the size of the quarterly journal. 
The Council have not considered it desirable to recommend any rise in 
the merely nominal annual subscription of five shillings. The Council 
have, however, thought it well to appeal to all Members, Associates, 
and friends of the Society for assistance in providing means whereby the 
additional expenditure entailed in publishing the official journal and 
maintaining the work of the Society under existing conditions maybe met. 
The Council are earnestly desirous that each supporter of the Society may 
make some special contribution to the Reserve Fund, on the resources of 
which the Society has to depend in some measure for the continuance of 
its work. In the coming days of Reconstruction the Council are most 
anxious to be able to extend the sphere of influence of the Society’s service. 
It is most desirable that the official journal should be expanded, and that 
free copies should be distributed to various medical, educational, and social 
centres. It has been suggested that Provincial Meetings of the Society 
might be organized with advantage, and that Special Conferences should be 
held from time to time. Research work is urgently needed for the elucida¬ 
tion of many questions connected with the study of alcohol and alcoholism. 
It would be helpful to many if arrangements could be made for the issue of 
monographs and other publications dealing with various aspects of the 
drink problem. A Central Reference Library would be welcomed by not 
a few Members and Associates of the Society. The opportunities for 
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extension are numerous, and there is a real call for expansion in the aims 
and service of the Society. The Council are desirous of learning the 
wishes of all Members and Associates, and will welcome suggestions 
regarding forms of desirable work, and particulars as to such ways and 
means as will enable new enterprises to be undertaken. It is hoped that 
all interested in the Society will send suggestions to the Hon. Secretary at 
their earliest convenience, so that they may be brought before the Council 
as early as possible in the new session on which the Society is now 
entering. _ 

Among recently issued works likely to be of value to social workers for 
purposes of reference, mention may be made of the following: “ The 
Scottish Temperance Annual for 1919,” compiled and edited by Tom 
Honeyman (Glasgow : Grand Lodge of Scotland I.O.G.T., 204, St. Vincent 
Street. Price in paper covers, Is. 4d«, post free), is an encyclopaedia of 
facts, figures, views, criticisms, and serviceable suggestions regarding all 
aspects of temperance work. Everyone desirous of knowing the present 
position of thought and enterprise in regard to the prevention and arrest of 
intemperance should procure a copy of this most practical year-book. 
44 The People’s Year-Book and Annual of the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies, 1919 ” (Manchester: The Co-operative Press 
Agency, 1, Balloon Street. Price Is. 6d. net) is issued by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, Limited, of Manchester and Glasgow, and is a 
remarkable gathering of data and opinions relating to matters dealing with 
industrial, commercial, political, economic, and social enterprises, and the 
aims of democratic forces. There is an armamentarium of statistical and 
other returns, and many articles by well-known leaders of thought and 
action. The book is an indispensable one for all students of, and workers 
for, social service. The 44 Handbook on Local Government,” by E. Bright 
Ashford, B.A., and Edith Place (London: The Women’s Municipal Party, 
Evelyn House, 62, Oxford Street, W. 1. Price Is. 6d.), provides a much- 
needed, concise, simply expressed, reliable guide to the essentials of Local 
Government, and is intended primarily for women anxious to fulfil their 
duties as responsible citizens. The book is one which may be used with 
advantage by the newly formed Study Circles of the Women’s Municipal 
Party. The manual will be admirable as a handbook. There is a useful 
bibliography. 

44 Face the Facts ! A Study of the British Drink Question in 1917-18/’ 
by George A. Parkinson (London: Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, 
E.C. Price 2d.), is an effective presentation of facts, figures, opinions, and 
suggestions which all students of the alcohol problem and workers for 
national sobriety should keep by them for reference. Here is the con¬ 
cluding sentence : 44 The first duty of the temperance party in England and 
Wales is to consolidate the gains of war-time, and so give effect to the 
temperance programme of the pre-war Parliament, and secure a new 
vantage-ground for the next offensive, and the time to be doing it is now.” 
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